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4 Aneurin Bevan Back in the Team 


Po the attempt to expel Mr. Bevan from the 
wabour Party has failed. Faced with his 
ay and generous response to 
heir demand for “assurances””—which we 
int in the adjacent column—NMr. Morrison, 
Gaitskell and the big trade union leaders 
nd them were compelled, last Wednes- 
to admit defeat. If the curmudgeonly 
ne of the National Executive Committee’s 
ssolution suggests that they did so with the 
rst of grace—this will harm nobody 
cept themselves. Those who had hoped 
“reconciliation, however, will be dis- 
ppointed. The Executive’s resolution, in- 
sad of warmly welcoming Mr. Bevan’s 
ology to Mr. Attlee and unequivocal 
Bence a us leadership, does no more 
“note” 
So we can eee that the Right-wing 
ou D are equally unforgiving both of Mr. 
Vi oe: challenge to their authority and of 
Attlee’s courageous refusal to sanction 
urge on which they had set their hearts. 
have been forced to retreat; but they 
nore convinced than ever that the 
ur Party will never be the obedient 
e they want as long as Mr. Bevan is 
ber of it. All this confirms the view 
sssed last week that Mr. Attlee’s 
hip cannot be dispensed with. There 
ody who could succeed him and per- 
the two wings of the Party to stop 


Pie 


7 


fighting and get ready for the electoral battle. 
There are, of course, many who believe 
that success in this battle has been imperilled 


MR. BEVAN’S STATEMENT 


Throughout this controversy it has been 
stated that no differences of policy are 
involved. Even if there were, there seems no 
good reason why they should not be resolved 
within the Party, without personal recrimina- 
tion and in a way that would leave the essen- 
tial unity of the Party unimpaired. In a great 
party such as ours there must always be argu- 
ment about how to apply the principles of 
Socialism to a particular situation. The 
essence of democracy in a political party is to 
enable the argument to proceed, while at the 
same time maintaining the effectiveness of the 
party in action. It is not always easy to 
achieve this, but we must always strive for it 
and I shall do my best to make it possible. 

The charge is that, in what I have done and 
also in the way I have done it, I have created 
difficulties for Mr. Attlee and caused him em- 
barrassment in his position as Leader of the 
Party. This was certainly never my intention. 
But if my actions or speech could lend them- 
selves to the interpretation that such was my 
motive, then I am sincerely sorry and I apolo- 
gise to Mr. Attlee for any pain I may have 
caused him. 

I ask for nothing more than the opportunity 
to serve our Party under his leadership. In 
doing so I claim no more privileges than, and 
accept the same obligations as, those shared by 
all other members of the Party. 


by three weeks of highly publicised internal 
conflict. We do not agree. At the very 
least this crisis has shaken the constituency 
workers out of the apathy into which they 
had been sinking for eighteen months. 
Ginger, even in dangerously large doses, 
can have a miraculous effect on a Socialist 
party’s vitality. As for the non-political 
working man, who will decide Labour’s fate 
in this as in every other election, he has an 
instinctive sympathy with the man who says 
what he thinks and refuses to be silenced by 
the big bosses. The fact that Mr. Deakin 
and Mr. Williamson have failed to get rid of 
Mr. Bevan will do a great deal to counteract 
the belief that there is no real difference be- 
tween Conservative and Labour. 

It is this which caused so many Labour 
supporters, in recent by-elections, to stay at 
home. The real obstacle to the high total 
poll which is a prerequisite of a Labour 
victory is not the occasionally vitriolic langu- 
age of Mr. Bevan but the caricaturists’ 
picture of that pallid, interchangeable figure, 
Mr. Butskell. Anyone who wants another 
five years of Butskellism will vote Tory, 
whether Mr. Bevan is inside or outside the 
Labour Party. Those who feel it is time for 
a change are far more likely to vote Labour 
now that Mr. Attlee has proved to them that 
he is still a Socialist and wants Mr. Bevan 
in his team. 
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From Friday, March 25, publication of news- 
papers belonging to members of the Newspaper 
Proprietors’ Association stopped on the expiry 
of strike notices by maintenance men, organised 
in the A.E.U. and E.T.U. Before the war the 
basic rate, on day-work, for these engineers and 
electricians was £6 a week; the present rate was 
£10 11s. 6d. a week—an increase of under 80 per 
cent. (Night workers got £12 7s. 6d.). Contend- 
‘ing that their wages had not kept pace with living 
costs, that new techniques (electronics, etc.) had 
meant increased responsibilities and skills, and 
that the newspaper industry was exceedingly 
profitable, the men were demanding a basic day- 

tk wage of £13 10s. a weeck—125 per cent. 
more than in 1939—with the normal differential 
for night work. The employers’ rejected offer 
was an advance of 10s. 6d. a week for day and 
12s. for night work. 

Realising that agreement on similar offers, 
which other unions in the industry had provision- 
ally accepted, would be wrecked if bigger con- 
cessions were to be made to A.E.U. and E.T.U. 
-members, the N.P.A. (usually indulgent to wage 
claims) was adamant; and, for similar reasons, its 
offer of arbitration—on an issue compromised by 
the other provisional agreements—did not appeal 
to the A.E.U. and E.T.U. On March 29 N.P.A, 
members gave notice (effective April 15) to their 
printing staffs. Intention, presumably, to turn 
the other unions against the maintenance men; 
effect problematic. Printers generally have slipped 
far down the wages ladder since 1939. 

With London “national” newspapers out of 
circulation, and copies of the Manchester . 
Guardian hard to obtain, we give on-this page a 
brief review of the week’s most significant news. 


Overseas 


Who tue Paris Agreements ratified by the» 


French Senate, the Western Powers had to make 
up their minds how to give effect to repeated re- 
assurances that there would be “no obstacle” to 
talks with the Soviet Union after ratification. 
Last week-end, echoing President Eisenhower’s 
hopes of “exploratory talks,’ Marshal Bulganin 
said that he would take “a positive attitude 
towards the question of a Four-Power Confer- 
ence.” In the Commons on Monday, Sir Anthony 
Eden said that Britain was now consulting with 
its allies as to the methods “by which we can 
now go ahead.” He suggested that meetings 


“may be in the first instance at the official level, . 


and then at Foreign Ministers’ level, and then 
probably at other levels also, if all goes well.” A 
spokesman of the State Department in Washing- 
ton confirmed that the three Western Powers 
were having “quite active consultations” about a 
Four-Power ‘meeting; the 
M. Pinay, according to an interview in Die Welt, 
held out hopes that a conference might be held 
in June; and Signor Martino, the Italian Foreign 
Minister, in Washington, suggested (apparently 
with Mr. Dulles’ approval) that a Seven-Power 
(Western) meeting might be held in Paris during 
May. Dissent, both from the U.S. and his own 
Foreign Secretary, was implied by Sir Winston 
Churchill on Tuesday. It might be better, he 
told the Commons, first “to have the wish and 
the will [for peace] expressed from the summit” 
—1i.e., by a meeting of Heads of States. Mean- 
_ while, Chancellor Raab, of Austria, had accepted 
the Russian invitation to go to Moscow for treaty 
discussions with Mr. Molotov; the Soviet aim 
_ would be to secure Austrian neutrality. 


French Minister, 


Ow Marci 24 the President of the Federal Ger- 
man Republic signed the Paris Agreements, com- 
pleting ratification. This was followed, on Mon- 
day, by an announcement from the Federal Con- 
stitutional Court that it would agree to hear, on 
April 7, the Social-Democratic plea that the Saar 


Agreement is unconstitutional ©The Bonn 
Government, due to present its counter-claim 
before the Court on April 18, hoped that, by then, 
M. Pinay, French Foreign Minister, would have 
visited Bonn, and that some progress towards 
French and German agreement on the interpreta- 
tion of the Saar Statute would have been made. 

At their Annual Congress last week-end, the 
Free Democrats, re-electing Dr. Dehler-as chair- 
man, with three highly conservative vice-chair- 
men, confirmed that the party is now ruled by its 
Right-wing elements. 

Herr Blank, War Minister designate, left for 
London on Monday, to discuss Germany’s 
Defence contribution to Nato. Our Bonn corre- 
spondent, in a later column, discusses the com- 


. plication which has arisen over the Bonin affair. 


Brussets was threatened with disorder, last 
week-end, over the issue of Catholic schools. 
Planning to reform the educational system, the 
Coalition (Socialist-Liberal) Government had 
proposed to reduce the £23m. subsidy to Church- 
run schools by £3m. Following noisy student 
demonstrations dispersed by the police, the Social 
Christians had organised a “march on Brussels ” 
» —to which the Government’s reply was to ban 
the assembly, cancel special trains, and proclaim 
a state of emergency in Brabant. The “march” 
fizzled out, though there were demonstrations in 
the streets which had to be broken up by fire 
hoses. M. Lefévre, President of the Christian 
Social Party, later announced that future opposi- 
tion would be confined to Parliament. 


A NEW state of emergency was proclaimed last 
Sunday in Pakistan. The Governor-General; Mr. 
Ghulam Mohammed, who dissolved the Consti- 
tuent Assembly and declared an “emergency” 
last October, now assumed supreme powers—in- 
cluding the authority to frame a new constitution. 
Previously the Sind Chief Court had issued writs 
ordering that the President of the Assembly 
should. be allowed to continue in his office, and 
debarring the new Ministers, appointed last 
autumn, from functioning. Last week the Pakis- 
tan Federal Court held that the Sind Court had 
acted ultra vires, since the enabling laws on which 
it relied had not received the Governor-General’s 
assent, This ruling invalidated 46 laws passed, 
since 1948, by the Assembly, and also*the im- 
prisonment of numerous political offenders. Be- 
coming virtually dictator, the Governor-General 


was taking a short cut out of the tangle. 


Jominc emphatically on Tuesday in the Security 
Council’s unanimous condemnation of the Israeli 
action in the Gaza Strip—which Lt. Col. Shaul 
Ramati describes in our correspondence columns 
—Britain announced simultaneously in London 
her adherence to the Turco-Iraqi Treaty. Isolation 
of Israel was emphasised by this pointed gesture 


of support for the Arabs; the revision of the_ 


Anglo-Iraqi Treaty was expected to provide 
further concessions about Western air bases. 


T nz APPOINTMENT of five new Judges means that 
Premier Strydom has decided to pack the Appeal 
Court, and thus overcome the Court’s insistence 


British as well as ate passports fy Vi 
the Union on the strength of British papers. 


Tue expecrep fighting started on Tuesday it 
Saigon between Government troops and the 
private armies of the Cao Dai, Hoa Hao and Bink 
Xuyen sects which had infiltrated the city. Accus: 
ing Premier Diem of autocratic rule, the sec 
leaders asked Bao Dai, still at Cannes, to inter 
vene and establish a new Government “on + 
democratic and healthy basis.” On March 3¢ 
the position in the city remained confused: cigh: 
of Diem’s Ministers had. resigned. 


At Home 


Posuisuzp on Tuesday, the Government’ 
Economic Survey, 1955 (H.M.S.O., Is. 6d.) 
objective, dead-pan: it gave little or no clue tw 
Mr. Butler’s budget. The findings were: 

(1) Favourable. In 1954, industrial output rom 
by 6} per cent, and productivity per man by near’ 
SP per.cent. Including services, the “gros 
domestic product” was 4 per -cent higher; 
though exports rose by 4 per cent in value, inv 
ment (fixed and in stocks) was up by £ ©175ms 
despite some increase in expenditure on consump 
tion, Undistributed profits (after tax) of compar 
rose by £200m. Treasury. revenue was 
borrowings down. 

(2) Unfavourabie. During 1954, the sterliny 
area’s balance of foreign payments worsened. Th 
U.K. balance alone swung from a surplus of £58n 
with non-sterling couritries, in January-June, t 
a deficit of £167m. in July-December; and 
balance of “the rest” from a surplus of £113m 
to one of merely £3m. British goods failed t 
make headway in dollar markets, and the terms ¢ 
trade went against us. 

Observing that Bank Rate was raised t 
moderate the expansion of home demand, lim: 
imports, check stock-piling, and give adde 
encouragement to’ exports, the Survey took 
cautiously optimistic view of both export market 
and prospects. for domestic investment. Polic) 
would still be to give “adequate incentives . . 
for long-run . expansion,” while ensuring — the. 
domestic consuming power was not so great @ 
“to interfere with the growth of exports or t 
attract a larger volume of imports than the natio” 
can afford.” Interpretation was not made easic 
by the assertion that though policy might involv, 
“temporarily limiting the increase in hom 
demand,” yet, unless the terms of trade worsene 
seriously, there was “every prospect that mor 
of our resources can be used .. . for impro’ 
living standards.” No cuts in purchase tax bu 
some larger allowances? As good a guess as an 
for April 19. $ 


S ropracE of work which began in the Mers cy 
side and Manchester docks on Monday was du 
to the inflexible and clumsy tactics of the are 
Dock Labour Boards. There were local agre¢ 
ments in Manchester and the Merseyside th 
registration books, without which no man cé 
work in the docks, would be given only to” 
with a union card. Hitherto this had mea 
T. and G.W. card; but in recent months so 
the dockers had joined the Stevedores’ 
When the half-yearly re-registration bega 
week, an attempt was made to deny regis 
to all but members of the T. and G.W. 
result was a revolt, in which T. and G 
bers came out alongside members of © 
union; they refused to return to work 
Dock Labour Board agreed to ré 
irrespective oi their union 2 
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‘s) in Aan ester, d (on Tuesday) 
victory for the Stev 
Mr. Deakin. ~ 


ittee of the ence Party approved a resolution 
) approving of the withdrawal of the Whip from 
. Bevan; (6) “noting” his assurances; (c) call- 
on the Party to unite for the election. 


UN MonDay, the Commons approved, by 202 
votes to 172, an Order transferring the Ministry 
of Food’s functions to the Ministry of Agri- 
sulture. The case for this amalgamation is that 
mports and home-production (at guaranteed or 
bsidised prices) of food are factors in a single 
uation, whose solution should be the business 
a single Ministry. The Opposition, however, 
shtly emphasised that there would now be no 
inister directly concerned with consumers’ 
interests. The farmers’ lobby is powerful; it 
uld be sanguine to expect a Ministry of Agri- 
ulture—at least under a Tory Government—to 
ive priority to the consumer’s need for cheap and 


"RESSED on Tuesday to recognise the gravity of 
21e Lancashire cotton situation, with extended 
holidays” expected over Easter, the Prime 


xe recess. There were “substantial and far- 
aching issues of policy involved ””—a reference 
wesumably to difficulties in imposing tariff 
protection against India. 


PARIS 
e End of an Epoch 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: The long, 
dramatic battle against German rearmament 
ded not with a bang but a whimper. Even 
efore the debate started, ratification by the 
nate was assured. Since the formation of the 
Faure Government, the opposition of the hard- 
sore Gaullists had collapsed like a pack of cards. 
ton Palewski surrendered with nauseating 
alacrity when he was given a seat in the Cabinet 
with the promise of the Defence Ministry when 
eneral Koenig is made Ambassador to Mos- 
w). Michel Debré, leader of the Gaullist oppo- 
ition in the Senate, was won over by the promise 
of a Ministry in the next reshuffle. A dozen other 
Senators were won over by hints of useful elec- 
oral alliances in June. To make the capitulation 
9f the Senate look more convincing, M. Faure 
produced a number of conjuring tricks: the 
publication of the Churchill “open chair” letter, 
he stage-managing of a “successful” economic 
conference on the Saar, and a solemn “statement 
of foreign policy” 

These arguments may have won over a few 
enators, but one had a distinct impression that 
gost of the “convincing” was done behind the 
enes. The debate itself took place in an atmo- 
here of yawning lassitude: forty hours of 
seeches, fifty-five elderly orators repeating, with 


mes before. Perhaps the most interesting 
koment was the curious spectacle of Antoine 
nay, who abstained from voting during the 
ssembly debate (“for purely personal reasons ”), 
¢ the Senators to ratify “to avoid a national 


wed by the obvious fact that he had only a 


fe M. Pinay is a small-town tanner), and 
eferring to them as “the Franco-German 


ndfu of demonstrators waited in the 


inister promised a Statement of policy before 


arying accuracy, arguments heard countless _ 


war. 
knowledge of the texts themselves (in pri-_ 


Outside the Palais de Luxembourg, 


ec the end of an epoch. Ba in the 


edores and a country as a whole, the news of the vote was 


greeted with apathy and resignation. 

With German rearmament disposed of, the 
Assembly is living ina sort of ideological vacuum; 
still, it will, no doubt, soon find another issue on 
which to become bitterly divided. The logical 
sequel to ratification, as Le Monde pointed out on 
Monday, is for the Assembly to concentrate on 
fundamental economic reforms, which will take 
much of the sting out of German rearmament. 
But there is small chance that this advice’ will 
be followed. 


BONN 


The von Bonin Case 


A Correspondent in Bonn writes: West Ger- 
many has no army yet, but it already has a 
military-political. “ affair,’ the Bonin case. 
Colonel Bronislay von Bonin, a thoroughbred 
Junker officer, was the boy prodigy of the late 
Wehrmacht. He became Chief of Operations on 
the German General Staff in 1944, at the age of 
37. In 1952 he was appointed Chief of the Plan- 
ning Department (the new embryo General 
Staff) in the Blank Office, the unofficial Bonn War 
Ministry. Last week he was dismissed for 
publicly propagating military ideas with which 
the Office did not agree. Early this week the 
Hamburg news magazine, Der Spiegel, published 


‘the original Bonin memorandum which had 


caused the row. 

It is a remarkable document—from a soldier. 
It starts as stating bluntly that “in the present 
German home political situation the central con- 
ditions for creating a high-quality Army on a 
conscription basis are lacking.” Such an army 
would be riddled with “unwilling elements,” and 
would break down under the first test. “The 
example of the French Army in 1940 is a clear 
warning.” Moreover, the hasty improvisation 
of a new conscript army would be politically 
ptovocative and militarily unrealistic. Politically 
it would be “regarded by the presumptive enemy 
as preparation for immediate war.”  Militarily 
the Reichswehr, though created under very 
favourable conditions, took over four years to 
become a real army; and five years were needed 
for the conscript Wehrmacht, on this basis, to 
reach its 1939 level.. “The present plan to 
create a conscript army of 350,000 out of nothing 
within 3 to 33 years is, in my opinion, unrealistic. 
Four years for the creation of the professional 
basis, another 3 to 4 years to achieve such aim, 
would be about the time really needed.” 

Finally, the problem of West German security 
cannot, according to von Bonin, be solved within 


the framework of existing Nato plans, or with 


the planned German contribution of mobile forces 
to Western Defence. (Incidentally, the Bonin 
memorandum reveals that this contribution en- 
visages, besides the “nucleus” of 12 armoured 
or mechanised divisions, a “great number” of 
independent similar units, such as artillery, anti- 
tank, anti-aircraft, pioneer battalions, etc.) “ An- 
effective defence of the frontier with such a force 
is possible only in a few selected sectors. The 
attacker would penetrate the country on a broad 
front, and in great depth before he could be 
checked or thrown back by counter-attack. ~ All 
West Germany between the Zonal frontier and 
the Rhine would inevitably become a theatre of 
The consequences, in an age of atomic 
warfare, need no description.” 

The positive ideas of von Bonin are to forgo 
conscription; create a professional army of 
150,000; organise it as a defensive frontier group; 
reinforce it, in time, by a militia trained entirely 


; 2 49 
for local home defence; and make it strategically 
independent from the rest of the Nato forces. 
What permeates the whole memorandum is a 
strong sense of the inherent contradiction of Nato 
strategy with West Germany’s military interests. 
The former needs West German territory as the 
manoeuvring space of an elastic defence. The 
latter are clearly to avoid becoming the battlefield 
of modern atomic land warfare. 

“Am I to ask my son to defend his Fatherland 
on the Rhine? ” von Bonin is quoted as saying. 
He appears not only to have inspired newspaper 
articles, but to have circulated his ideas among 
the former Generals and Field Marshals, and 
even sought (and found) support in other 
Government Departments. On formal grounds, 
he has certainly given his superiors good and 
sufficient reason for his dismissal. But his views 
have been echoed in the most varied political and 
military circles. They are bound to play an in- 
creasing part now that the Paris Treaties are 
ratified and their realisation has to be faced. 


WESTMINSTER 


The Horrors 


One of the main preoccupations of backstage 
Westminster is a deep and detailed study of the 
press. This week Members from Bermondsey 
and the middle reaches of the Thames have been 
seen queueing for the Bradford Telegraph and 
Argus and reading with interest the debates of 
the Belfast City Council. Political discussion has 
been ill-informed because the provincial journals 
do not carry the word-for-word reports of the 
secret meetings of the National Executive and its 
sub-committees to which we have become accus- 
tomed. Recourse to the Chamber itself has: only 
tantalised, for the Committee Stage of the Horror 
Comics Bill turned, not unnaturally, against the 
sexy press. Members deprived of their Sunday 
newspapers were therefore given the shadow of 
salacity instead of the pap of pornography. Not 
that this was really anything to do, legally, with 
those horror comics which corrupt the young. 
Daily and Sunday newspaper proprietors remain 
outside the scope of the Bill despite the valiant 
efforts of Roy Jenkins. 

A measure of this nature, which proposes an 
extension of censorship, was bound to be buffeted 
in conflicting eddies. There were those, like 
Horace King and Chuter Ede, who earnestly 
wanted to squash this beastly traffic without pro- 
viding a weapon which could be used in a wider 
and more pernicious censorship. There was 
Michael Foot, who did not believe that legisla- 
tion could effectively deal with the problem. 
There was Roy Jenkins, whose motives seemed 
confused .between a desire to improve this par- 
ticular Bill and a desire to set the stage for his 
own much more comprehensive Private Bill 
which deals with the whole matter of published 
obscenity. The lawyers chopped definitions with 
the aid of Latin tags and the Oxford Concise 
Dictionary. And Leslie Hale, whilst welcoming 
the Bill as small evidence that the Government 
was at least prepared to do something about 
something, implied that time would have been 
more usefully spent in dealing with the H-bomb. 
He offered to the House an epitaph for a victim 
of radio-activity— 

Crippled, deformed, misshapen, he 

Dropped septic from a radio-active womb, 

Survived a while, then perished miserably 

In London’s thermo-nuclear hecatomb. 

Yet need we not deplore too readily 

The sadness of his final fate atomic, 


From one contamination he lived free— 
Parliament saved him from the Horror Comic. 


WILFRED FIENBURGH 
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Last Saturday, the New York newspapers 
reported that the U.S. Government expects a 
Communist assault on Matsu and Quemoy soon 

ter the middle of April. To these statements, 
which were undoubtedly based on a briefing 
from the Pentagon or State Department, must 
be added the President’s mid-week luncheon 


‘meetings with the leaders of both parties in 


Congress, at which they were asked if they 
were ready for the Administration to run all 
risks in defending these islands. Since the 
evacuation of the Tachens, and since Mr. Dulles 
returned from Taipen to insist that the morale 
of the Formosa garrison would collapse if the 
U.S. did not-make a stand for Quemoy and 
Matsu, the mood of the Administration has 
hardened. Now, a new and more serious crisis 
may be developing, in which a miscalculation. by 
the U.S. could quickly lead to world war. 

It is not, of course, Formosa itself that is now 
threatened. The New York Times, indeed, con- 
cedes that even if the off-shore islands were 
abandoned, “‘ Formosa could not be taken by 
the Reds for a couple of years.” If this is true, 
then an attack on Quemoy or Matsu scarcely 
justifies full U.S. intervention; in his emergency 
message at the end of January, President Eisen- 
hower committed himself to fight for the off- 
shore islands only if Formosa were imperiled. 

Why does the President pay so much atten- 
tion to. Admiral. Radford, who—the Herald- 
Tribune reports—is insistent that “the United 


’States should down Communist China once 


and for all”? Apart from the faltering morale 
of Chiang’s regime, and apart, too, from the 


_ Administration’s fear that a refusal to fight for 


Quemoy would be denounced in the U.S. as 
the “final betrayal” of Chiang, the President’s 
motive seems to be explained by a “ background 
story” that the State Department gave to the 
Associated Press at the beginning of March. In 
three or four years, the story suggested, the 
Soviet Union will be strong enough to practise 


“diplomacy by ultimatum.” Better then for the. 


U.S. to seek a showdown soon—“at the next 
step of U.S. and allied policy now in prospect 
. that of the Chinese coastal islands.” 

_ Perhaps U.S. intelligence reports do indicate 
that a Communist attack is imminent. But the 
crux of the matter is how Washington reacts to 
it. In January, the President was obviously 
sensitive to British advice. Is he still so? Or 
has Admiral Radford (as responsible U.S 


‘journalists have stated) convinced him that, if 


fighting starts for Quemoy, U.S. forces must 
intervene and must not be limited to local 
support: that they must be ready to strike 
back and destroy China’s industrial centres and 
communications: and that for this they must 
be permitted to use nuclear weapons? It is signi- 
ficant that both the President and Mr. Dulles 
have recently made public statements in which 
they claimed that tactical atomic bombs are now 
“precision” weapons, which would normally be 
used in any military operations. 

‘Do the Chiefs of Staff now believe that the 
U.S.-could launch such a campaign of nuclear 
interdiction without precipitating a world war? 
Apparently they do. All the inspired newspaper 
comments. in the last few days suggest. that 


Moscow would be frightened into impotence, 
that it so fears the Strategic Air Command that 
it would allow its Chinese ally to be pounded and 
blasted without making any attempt to reply. 
If the U.S. Government really accepted that 
assumption, it would be following the logic of 
lunacy. 

Perhaps Washington is prepared to go-it- 
alone; perhaps Admiral Radford has convinced 
himself that, once the fighting starts, America’s 
allies will be drawn in willy-nilly; perhaps the 
Administration does not care whether a repeti- 
tion of Hiroshima both condemns it for ever in 
the eyes of Asians and convinces millions in 
Europe that the Communists have been right 
in denouncing the “atom-maniacs” of the Pen- 


Reflections on 


ComMentinG last Saturday on the Bevan crisis, 
Sir Winston Churchill defined the loyalties of an 
M.P. as follows: 


The first duty of an M.P. is to do what in his 
faithful and disinterested judgment he believes 
right and necessary for the honour and safety of 
our beloved country. 

The second duty is to his constituents, of whom 
he is the representative but.not the delegate. 

It is only in.the third place that a man’s duty to 
the party organisation or programme takes rank. 

All these three loyalties should be observed, but 
there is no doubt of the order in which they stand 
in any healthy manifestation of democracy. 


Since it is probable that many people will- 


,accept this appraisement of political loyalties at 
its face value, it is important to point out that 
it bears no relation to the realities of modern 
party politics. Sir Winston may hanker for the 
Parliament of Burke, but what he had to face 
in the 1930’s, and what Mr. Bevan faces in the 
1950’s, is a Parliament dominated by two intoler- 
ant party machines, which demand and nearly 
always extort the primary loyalty of the Member 
of Parliament. 

The effort to-drive Mr. Bevan out of politics 
because he represents a danger to the party 
oligarchy is nothing new in British politics. It 
violates not the letter but only the spirit of the 
modern party system. A hundred years ago, 
when we still had strong parliamentary govern- 
ment and weak parties, Sir Winston’s order of 
loyalties was valid. But parliamentary govern- 
ment was disappearing even before the modern 
Labour Party emerged after 1918. Since then 
it has been replaced by cabinet government, 
which is a polite name for alternating party 
oligarchy. . 

We hear a great deal about the managerial 
revolution in industry and the new despotism 
in Whitehall. How many people realise that a 
similar concentration of power into even fewer 
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the Pentagon is gambling on its belief that» 


— pees ssogd-fas ‘ized auc 
Democrats. Though they have welcomed the 


—and the National Security Council deplorin 
“alarmism” about Quemoy and Matsu, ther 
genuinely fear the strength of the “war party’ 
led by Radford and Knowland. They realis 
that if this bellicose cabal has its way, the U. 
will not merely put itself in the wrong; it wi 
have succeeded in dragging itself, and perhap 


Party Loyalty 


hands is taking place in Parliament and in th 
party machines, and has already had the “7 
ing effects? : 
(1) The elimination of the individual Mae 
ber’s freedom of action except om minor issus 
Without giving his first loyalty to the part 
machine, no one can now be elected to Pau 
ment and, if he defies that machine, he -ris 
political death. In the Labour Party re f. 
taken a step further. Here, no candidate is er 
dorsed unless he signs a document pledgir 
himself to obey the Standing Orders of the Pa 
liamentary Labour Party. This, of course, i 
volves. him in giving his first loyalties, noel 
the country and to his constituents, as Sir Wit) 
ston desires, but to the will of the majority of th 
Parliamentary Labour Party, whatever that me 
be. 
(2) The removal of the forum where decision 
are taken from the floor of the House of Com 
mons to the secret party caucus. 
As a result of the enforcement of party dil 
pline, the debates and divisions which take pla 
in public on the floor of the House are becomir 
mere formalities. The same thing has alrea¢’ 
happened to a great extent on the London Coun 
Council. The votes and the discussions whi 
really matter take- place “upstairs,” and eve 
effort is made to prevent the electors from kno 
ing what their representatives have said or dow 
on these occasions. Once these secret de i 
—which may offend his conscience and _viok 
his. political principles—have been taken, | 
Member of Parliament is bound by party loy ia 
to toe the line or “take the consequences. id 
These consequences vary in the two parties, 
as the methods differ by which the leaders ¢ 
cipline the individual rebel and smash the aw 
ward minority. The Conservatives have 
comparatively easy time because their party 
still openly oligarchic and based on the pri 
that all policy is made by the Leader. In 


e, 


takes his decisions after discussions with a 
arbitrarily selected group of advisers. Afte 
his followers in and out of Parliament have a 

of protest but no more. So the ici ’ 


any vote in the 1922 Committee or 
Conference, has no need of Standing O: 
expulsions. Yet the unobtrusive sanctic 
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up of "anti-appeasers were very 


Since the Labour Party has an elaborate, demo- 
atic constitution, the party leaders have to go 
about their work in a very different-way. As Mr. 
McKenzie has shown in great detail in his recent 
Kk, British Political Parties, they reach much 
same end result as their Conservative counter- 
ts. But they do so mainly by a systematic 
abuse of majority rule. At Westminster this takes 
1¢ following forms: 


(a) Electing the shadow cabinet by a unique 
form of ballot, which. ingeniously denies the 
‘Left-wing minority adequate representation. 
_(b) Making the vote of the Parliamentary 
Party on any important issue a vote of con- 
fidence. Labour M-P.s, for instance, were 
expressly told that, if they voted for Mr. Fred 
_Lee’s recent motion to censure Mr. Bevan 
ithout-expelling him, this would be a vote of 
o confidence in Mr. Attlee. 
(c) Using the powerful machinery of the 
Whips’ office to muster support for the line 
of the shadow cabinet, yet forbidding those who 
want the Party to modify that line any form of 
group activity or organisation. 
(d) Exploiting to the full the trade union 
sentiment that it is in all circumstances disloyal 
for the minority to oppose a majority decision 
once it has been taken. 


is an ironical fact that, whereas the Labour 
Party recognises that a Socialist majority in the 
Commons must accord full minority rights to a 
Conservative Opposition, however small, it 
cords no such rights to any minority within its 
own ranks, however large. Indeed, the system of 
“democracy” enforced by the Parliamentary 
Labour Party’s Standing Orders is little less ruth- 
less than the Democratic Centralism of Leninist 
theory. 

Outside Parliament, in the National Executive 
pmmittee and on Council groups, minorities are 
ted with just as little respect. The National 
ecutive Committee, for instance, imposes com- 
ete collective responsibility on its members and 
ands that, once the minority has been voted 
On any issue, it must acquiesce or get out. 
the National Executive were a homogeneous 
body, elected by a single electorate, this might be 
te defensible. But in fact it ts a federal body 
2 trade unionists, 5 women, and 7 members 
presenting the constituency parties). What is 
ore, the 12 trade unionists and the 5 women 
all elected by a system which gives a handful 
‘trade union leaders a veto on any nomination. 
Inder these conditions, decisions are influenced 
those outside the Executive who wield the 
-vote of the big unions;. and, when this 


dustrial dictatorship. 

I am convinced that this kind of manipulation 
i ma jority rule—whether in the Parliamentary 
arty, or in a Council group, or in the National 
ecutive Committee or in the Annual Confer- 
-is one of the most important causes of the 


ty ipfor the last three years. What has driven 
ve workers in the trade unions and con- 
U / parties to rise in revolt is the suspicion 

yyalty to majority decisions is being abused 
. concentrate power in a few hands and 
- democracy into party oligarchy. 


‘We only have to recall that the Cham- | 


Dens, majority rule can become a cover for. 


It is h gh time ‘that we Socialists Bogan to re- 
examine the whole question of discipline and 
loyalty, both in central and local government and 
inside the Labour Party. If democracy is inter- 
preted as the iron rule of genuine—or, even 
worse, of artificially contrived—majorities, then 
democracy becomes an arbitrary and tyrannical 
form of government. And this applies not merely 
to the running of a nation but to the running of a 
party as well. The essential spirit of British 
liberty, which has kept our representative institu- 
tions alive, has not been that minorities must 
always surrender abjectly to majority commands, 
but that those who hold effective power should 
(1j be careful not to exploit the loyalty of their 
followers and (2) should scrupulously respect the 
rights of an awkward minority—even if it should 
look like becoming the majority unless it is 
smashed in time. R. H. S. CrossMAN 


London Diary 


Aste to fall back on those two stately and in- 
corruptible oracles, the Manchester Guardian and 
the Yorkshire Post, to fortify the news service of 
the B.B.C., I have, on the whole, enjoyed a few 
days without the London newspapers, and have 
not felt unduly cut off from the news. There 
are, of course, a few things one misses, some 
ritual, some real. I missed the seasonal columns 
of sonorous—and rigidly stylised—prose which 
the superior Sundays and Dailies customarily 
devote to the Boat Race. And what bad luck that 
the Manchester Guardian rowing correspondent, 
with such unaccustomed responsibility resting on 
him, should have failed to see the race! Epic 
deeds—for it was surely one of the most merciless 
athletic struggles in history—but no Homer to 
hymn them. I have missed, too, my Sunday ses- 
sion with the two formidable ladies who help Wil- 
liam Whitebait to guide my film-going. And I 
have missed, more seriously, the real public ser- 
vice which the daily Lobby Correspondents have 
been performing, however indiscreetly, in telling 
us, naughtily but so revealingly, the details of what 
has been going on inside the Labour Party. It’s 
worth recalling, incidentally, that without these 
leaks, public opinion would have been utterly 
unable to judge the rights and wrongs of matters 
which, whether the Labour Party likes it or not, 
are of the greatest public importance. But, on 


the whole, it has been a good week, and, for a 
few days at any rate, I am content to observe that 
London is on balance a quieter (and a cleaner) 
city, while Fleet Street stands inactive. 


~“ Now there’s no knowing WHAT that Bevan 


feller’s been up to...” 
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Settled ied habits are, of course, forcibly 
changed without newspapers—and in a great 
many cases for the better, as a glance at the 
titles of the books being read in the Underground 
this week has confirmed. My own spare time last 
Sunday was taken up—almost uniquely I'll bet— 
With a richly satisfying chore—The Times Lit. 
Sup. special issue of “Personal Preferences,” 
which I missed owing to holidays when it was 
published last August and have never got around 
to since. A special, personal and timely pleasure 
in this. was reading for the first time Erik de 
Mauny’s article on The Art of V. S. Pritchett. 
Immediately following this Diary, Pritchett con- 
tributes this week the first of what we hope will 
be a long serics of pieces—two or so a month— 
under the general title Looking at Life. NEw 
STATESMAN readers who as yet know Pritchett 
only as a critic will, I think, be delighted by what 
de Mauny calls “his festive and unerring eye for 
the ‘extravagances of human behaviour and the 
beguiling aberrations of the private fantasy.” 


* * * 


Anybody who believes that the ballot which 
last weekend rejected Mrs. Braddock as candidate 
for the Exchange Division of Liverpool was a 
straight clash between Bevanites and the rest must 
know very little either about Mrs. Braddock or 
about the mélée of Liverpool politics. In fact, 
the row in this particular party has been boiling 
up ever since Mrs. Braddock (who used to boast 
of being a founder-member of the British Com- 
munist Party) ceased to fly the hammer and sickle 
on her carat elections and became as embarrass- 
ingly repentant of her past as Whittaker 
Chambers. This political somersault caused a 
considerable splash in the pool of Liverpool 
politics, and the commotion increased. when Mrs. 
Braddock loudly announced—as she now likes to 
do on every occasion—that Aneurin Bevan and 
his friends are playing the Communist game. 
Some months ago, the Exchange Labour Party 
sought permission from Transport House to con- 
sider a new candidate. This permission was refused 
—partly due to a feeling that the party, which 
happens to include within its territory the offices 
of Littlewood’s, had become too closely asso- 
ciated with football pool interests. Transport 
House recommended sweeping changes, which 
included a new secretary, and these recom- 
mendations were duly carried out. Now, 
however, comes another effort, this time from 
the “changed” party, to get rid of Mrs. 
Braddock. As a result of redistribution, which 
adds one ward to the Division, the party is now 
entitled either to re-adopt its sitting Member as 
a candidate for the forthcoming election, or to 
hold a selection conference. Last weekend’s 
decision was (by 40 votes to 39) to approve the 
latter course. Mrs, Braddock is unlikely to take 
this lying down. I expect a lot more Liver- 
pudlian mud will be flung before the official 
candidate for the Exchange Division is endorsed. 

* * * 


For the last couple of weeks, I have been watch-. 
ing with admiration a small local journai fighting an 
unusual battle about a local scandal. —The Hamp- 
stead Arts Ball—a well-established annual affair— 
has in recent years attracted a certain amount of 
unflattering gossip among local residents, some of 
whom believe that “ undesirable characters ” have 
tended to flock to it from other parts of London. 
Despite the efforts of the organisers, this year’s 
Ball, held three weeks ago, did attract “undesirable 
characters” and (though the quality of the décor 
and costumes was high) ended in circumstances 
which could reasonably be described as squalid 
and confused. That might have been that—but 
for the Hampstead and Highgate Express, whose 
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reporter, legitimately shocked by what he sa 
turned in an outspoken and notably well-writ 
report which bluntly described the confusion, the 
behaviour of a number of all-male couples, and 
the critical reaction of some of the respectable 
citizens present. This report was accompanied 
by a leading article of a pungency and frankness 
rare in local journalism: it pointed out candidly 
that the occasion had been disgraced by the ex- 
travagant and ostentatious conduct of a number of 
homosexuals—many of them from outside the dis- 
trict—and sternly criticised the arrangements 
which had permitted this. In last week’s issue of 
the Express, the Chairman of the Hampstead 
Artists’ Council complained of the interpretation 
the paper had put on the facts reported (many 
of the most important of which were, however, 
not denied): the Iscpress’s treatment of the Ball, it 
was claimed, should be investigated by the Press 
Council. In a footnote to this letter, both 
the reporter and the editor refused to retract one 
word; and the editor publicly challenged the Ball 
organisers to take the matter to the Press Coun- 
cil if they wished. My purpose in giving added 
publicity to a sordid story is not to pillory the 
Hampstead Artists’ Council, which I am sure 
deplores the undesirable features of the Ball; cer- 
tainly not to make life more difficult for those 
inverts who observe the normal decencies; but 
to commend the journalistic integrity of a local 
paper which is prepared to shock and antagonise 
an influential section of its readers in an effort to 
right what it believes to be wrong. Any news- 
paper which lives up to that standard is a credit 
to journalism, however modest its circulation, 
* * * 

“Vote Liberal,” says an L.C.C. election poster 
outside this office, “for penny fares on London 
trams and buses”—to attend Queen Anne’s 
funeral, no doubt. There have been no trams in 
London since July, 1952, and the L.C.C. has no 
control whatever over London Transport fares. 

* x * j 

The Prison Commissioners are always experi- 
menting in the field of re-education for citizenship 
—the one function of imprisonment that is 
designed to pay dividends to the rest of the com- 
munity. They are nearly always successful and 
seldom get any credit. I hear that they recently 
sent nineteen long-sentence men from Wakefield 
Prison for a five-day course at the Grantley Hall 
college for adult education, near Ripon. They 
must be gratified at the way this experiment 
worked out. 
months, two of them were reprieved murderers, 
all of them had committed grave crimes. They 
were taken under escort to the college, and then 
given complete freedom to walk about the 
grounds between lectures, play. darts in the local 
pubs, and take full part in the social life of the 
college. No one knew who they were—until the 
facts got out by accident and seemed to make no 
appreciable difference to anyone. They heard lec- 
tures and took part in discussions on industrial 
relations, wages, housing and social conditions, 
television and radio—and the rights of the indi- 
vidual. I suppose they were left to supply their 
own background stories to the curious; but, in 
such circumstances; unless men choose to declare 
themselves, their identity need not normally be 
known. It seems to me a worth-while attempt 
to allay “gate-fever” in men nearing discharge 
and to send them out to civilian life with some 
hope of. rehabilitation. 

* * * 

The 1955 flowering of London’s crocuses has 
burst upon us in splashes of pyrotechnic colour. 
In the last week I have found those well-known 
—but each year surprising—clumps of purple, 


The men were all on their last nine . 


the phen Palace, ont Rentistt Town to Kew. 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields has had an exceptionally 
brave display. But the best I have seen have been 
in the Embankment Gardens—the village green 
of Charing Cross. Critic’s home ground? In- 
deed; and to record its splendour last week-end 
is a pleasant way of welcoming Critic home from 
two months of distant travel. The many readers 
who have missed him in these columns since our 
issue of February 5 will be pleased to know 
that he will return to his Diary next week. And 
so, for now, farewell. 

FLAVuUS 


National Vacuum 


No penny-ha’penny press! 
No headlines—no sensations— 
No Labour Crisis! 
No Debs—no dress— 
No Stock Exchange quotations— 
No closing prices. 
No scandals—no divorces— 
No holiday suggestions— 
No Courts—no sports— 
No crimes! 
No thefts of gems or mink— 
No Answers to your Questions— 
No knowing what to think— 
No Times! 
(No Guardian to be had 
For love or money) 
No daily parliamentary reports— 
No news behind the news— 
No revelations from reliable sources 
In Bonn—Brazil—Baghdad— 
No massive leaders— 
No pre-election views— 
No forecasts dark or sunny— 
No invalids and no obituaries! 
No. Noon—no Late editions— 
No Royal Family—no diplomats— 
No points from readers — 
No pools—no competitions— 
No bangs from Yucca Flats— 
No small ads. 
No fashion shows from Paris— 
No Easter hats— 
No racing-form—no tips— 
No Beauty Queens being crowned— 
No film stars—dogs—or cats— 
No missing undergrads— 
No comic strips! 
No reading matter for the Underground! 
No wrapping-paper for the fish-and-chips! 
SAGITTARIUS 


This England 


Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 
5/- for each cf the others printed. 


Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


If the Left makes the lot of a shareholder out 
to be such a happy one—then the worker has the 
answer to that. Let him become a shareholder.— 
Daily Express. (B. Selton.) 


The night porter at the Albany Hotel, Sheffield, 
told the magistrates at Harrow yesterday that a 
man with a pistol took all the monéy out of the 
till in the reception office, then ordered him to 
“mash some tea.”’ He added: “I drank a cup 
because I was feeling faint. He drank a cup as 
well.”’—Manchester Guardian. (H. J. Brown.) 


A Coroner said yesterday that the rules of the 
chase were not observed during a fox: hunt in 
which a man was shot and_ killed —News 
Chronicle. (Joyce Johnson.) 


As the Council felt there was no reason why a 
public lavatory should not look pleasant the adjoin- 
ing land was laid out as a garden for an additional 
£750. The garden also commemorates the corona- 
tion’ of Queen Elizabeth IIl.—Municipal Suk uke 
April, 1955. (N. Newman.) ° 
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meetings. Argue. These are Puritan pleasure 
London is and always has been the arguer’s con 
tinuous World Fair. Of course, there would bi 
no arguers if there were no believers, and 
amount of random belief spinning up in cok 
gritty little dust storms in squares and par 
blowing hither and thither as the winds o 
doctrine do, is inexhaustible in this city. Spot 
like Hyde Park and Trafalgar Square are simph 
fairgrounds; the orators are shouting “ Walk up 
Walk up!” And the red buses and cars circl 
in non-stop, rumbling merry-go-round, and mak 
nonsense of the indignant voice. 

This Puritan pleasure is vulgar in the tru 
sense: it is common to all. It depends on th 
vulgar notion of freedom, on the rather dis 
tinguished notion of the right to personal mad 
ness. It depends on the profound idea the 
there is something solid and indispensable abou 
a multiplicity of sects. It depends on a natiy 
mixture of rudeness and parliamentary cliche 
“ My friends! ” cry the Hyde Park speakers. Si 
men from the crowd shout back “ You said the 
before.”. Or some soldier asks “ Where was yo: 
born?” This emboldens another soldier 
““Where was Moses born?” he adds. Answe 
him that! “Believe, believe!” the speaker 
shout. What shall we believe? That there an 
millions of gallons of water mysteriously floatin 
in the air, that Christ was born of a virgin, 
Ireland must be united, that West Africans can) 
get rooms in the West End, that there is a God- 
or no God—that a woman in trousers is not 
woman, that Russia does or does not want we 
because its arms industry is not in private hand! 
that you can’t go to Heaven in an old Ford cai 
that the Pyramids hold the secret of life. 

As we hesitate to put our money on, 
tempestuous little voice shouts out “No.” Thei 
is a disturbance at the back of the crowd an) 
an elderly man with his coat open and his h 
on the back of his head elbows his way in say 
ing: “What’s all this about? What’s all 
Come to my office, number ten Downing Stree 
See my friend Winston Churchill.” And the: 
grinds his teeth, gives a strange shout + 
“ Gr-gr-gr” like a turkey grating a wing on th 
ground and suddenly stamps out in five or s 
frightening steps with all the vanity of a wel 


known pest. “Well now,” cries. the speaker, “ 
you’ve finished... .” “Get on with it,” cry th 
crowd. “ Well,” says the speaker, now raisit 


his voice to the high, dead, steel-drill preachir| 
voice. “The logic. of history proves... .” bt 

At that moment he sees her. That prim, fe 
police-teasing little pale woman in the red blow 
and with the wild modest eyes has just fluttere 
into the front of his audience and has fixed h 
disingenuous gaze on him. “Oh Gawd,” sa 
the speaker, putting his hand to his forehe: 


the sight of a woman so often awakens in me 
“Oh Gawd,” he says. “Here comes Troub | 
If she opens her mouth I’m going to pack w 
She thinks I want to marry her.” Trouble s 
with delight and says something in a tiny v 
What she says is heard only by about six pe 
in front; whatever it is, it has been a 
creating laughter and then a silence in whi 
the educated voice of a coloured man 
next-door meeting—a voice liquid and p: re 
says “If I become bse e of Coen 
Gold Coast. .. .”. 

He i is going to do something a 


: haging” sich ey have 
So the Fair goés on. The 
ing fog Paik up, step by step, and stands 
ting between the trees. 
Trafalgar Square is another matter. It is as 
jous as asphalt. Popular orators electrify their 
acked audiences here with the sentence that 
2y are standing in the most important square 
le in the world. Someone said that the other 
ay when we all went there to demand the 
anning of the hydrogen bomb. Certainly this 
s the place for important causes only. The 
lice turn out in force to give the show the 
spectability that only a London policeman can 
d out. At Hyde Park, the charms of Babel; 
Trafalgar Square, the Voice of the People: and 
tis the right place. For it is dedicated to the 
titish things; to an emotional and heroic 
dmiral who interfered recklessly in the affairs 
a foreign nation, and to the important London 
sion for overfeeding very dirty birds. The 
€ is within shouting reach of Parliament and 
Government—which the speakers, being 
en-air men, are contemptuous of—for, as is 
i known, it is only governments that want 
1e¢ hydrogen bomb, not the People. The plinth 
) wide, the lions are comfortable to sit on and, 
hen amplifiers are wired to their noses, they 
ar to Wear pince-nez and have a detached 
professorial look. The pigeons are clearly on 
ie side of the People. No soldier or statesman 
afe from these satirical birds, to whom Nature 
given an unanswerable means of black and 
fhite caricature. 

The Square is a good family place, too; 
ambulators can be walked up and down in 
w sun while someone announces that pretty 
on the whole of London may be a mere crater, 
es long and 200 feet deep. Children can get 
-in the fountains. Peanuts are everywhere; 
id, when thoughts wander, there are the 
igeons swooping round to new dungheaps on 
ae National Gallery and St. Martin’s, or the 

ertisements of steamship companies suggest- 
g that if things are as black as the speakers 
y, one can always emigrate. It is important 
' Trafalgar Square to be the place of solid 
ellion, passion, protest and disturbance. It is 
rtant to feel that half the police in London 
d be needed to keep us in order when our 
has got the better of us. Anything short 
f that lets the Square down. 
that is what happened on Hydrogen’ Sunday. 
© ought to have been a good Sunday for the 
re, but for some puzzling reason it was not. 
hy did we rush, years ago, to the Popular Front, 
[to Spain, anti-Fascism and so on? Why does 
neeting about total destruction leave us flat? 
> Square is not a place, like Hyde Park, for the 
d cries, sights and well-known cranks of London 
3, and yet this is what, on that Sunday, it had 
ome. Perhaps this was because the Party has 
[its punch. It is covered with the virginia 
eper of politics, and its all-party meetings 


bioned look. We have become cynical about 
fest. Hornsey’s banner is propped against the 
istrade, Stepney’s is against the plinth. The 
with the word Peace on it makes us avert 
es. It is a Newspeak word now, and when 
ce is draped across the base of Nelson’s 
mn she seems to sag there, a lady blowsy 
years of ] promiscuous tippling at the bar of 
yaganda. She has become an old character. 

e thing about the Party mass meetings 
oa appear to be local, comfortable 


are not all-party’ meetings, have an old- — 
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” and they are all on their best behaviour. 
Two old men, survivors of the fighting days of 
the Party, one of them deaf, keep up the fires of 
life-long indignation. One has just seen four 
American soldiers: the devil himself. “We 
know,” he hisses into the other’s ear, “what 
they’re here for.” “What?” “The call girls! ” 
“The school girls?” says the deaf one. “No— 
call girls. You know what call girls are?” “Oh 
ah,” says the deaf man. “ Yes, they come down to 
Trafalgar Square waving the almighty dollar in 
their faces.” “For the school girls?” says the 
deaf man looking around. The crowd thickens 
around them, the amplifiers are testing, the 
speakers file in—an ageing collection—well 
wrapped up against the cold wind. Presently one 
of the lions begins to bark and choke. What he 
is trying to recite is those well-known lines from 
Locksley Hall. They take one back. 

As I have said, we were the People and we 
wanted to ban the hydrogen bomb. The Quaker, 
though he suffered from the old Quaker weakness 
of talking about himself and his family illnesses 
half the time, did not want the bomb; nor did 
the lady from Surrey, the alderman from Coven- 
try, and the docker. They were preaching to the 
converted. They were preaching about a horror 
and an immorality which we were convinced of, 
but could not imagine. We are getting sick of 
being asked whether we want mothers and babies 


.to be massacred. To hear a docker say he wished 


to continue procreation was, on the sob level, a 
refreshing novelty. From certain strong points, 
the claques gave out their automatic applause, 
and later, magically produced five pound notes 
at the collection, but most of us were silent and 
kept our hands in our pockets. The fact is that 
only Harry Pollitt, who always puts his cards on 
the table—it is not his fault if he is issued with a 
new pack and even a new game every now and 
then—only Harry Pollitt put a hard, strong case. 
It is well-known. It has not much to do with the 
hydrogen bomb, and is an old record which one 
could chant back. One had the sad impression 
that the Party, once an initiator, was fishing 
among other peoples’ causes in order to keep 
itself alive. 
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The pigeens flew back from the Admiralty 
Arch, circled round the pillar; hundreds of eyes 
looked up to watch them in that curious human 
need to know where a bird is going to. It occurred 
to me presently that the arguments had been put 
in a way which had made me feel a coward. They 
had been made to make my flesh creep. They 
had been made to make me soft and soppy. I 
began to wonder if the crowd really, in their 
hearts, did mind sudden extinction or even hand- 
ing on a heritage of monstrous disease; whether 
they wondered if a civilisation which could pur- 
sue the research and provide the eager technicians 
who make the bomb, and which could feel a cer- 
tain pride at least in knowing how to extinguish 
all life on earth if it wanted to, was worth any- 
thing. We took for granted the patriotic appeal: 
London must be saved, for we naturally wanted 
to preserve it as we wanted to save our own 
skins. 

Whatever the reasons for the flatness of this 
meeting—its doubtful auspices, its lack.of an 
enemy, our. inability to imagine—there was a lack 
of generosity in it. Why did all the speakers rely 
on scaring us, when they might have tried to 
awaken an aggressive indignation on behalf of 
others? Why did they not tell us that we wanted 
no bombs to fall on the mass of Chinese, 
Russians or Americans; or, more cogently, ’m 
afraid, on the swarming masses -of the backward 
races. Why were we not told to stop the bomb 
falling on someone else? The speakers implied 
that, I have no doubt; but they appealed emotion- 
ally to the victim in us, not tothe activeman. And 
when Hornsey and Stepney picked up their ban- 
ners again and the pigeons returned to the Square, 
we had the bewildered feeling that we had in- 
deed been the voice of the People but that (in 
a way which the last twenty years have. taught 
us to understand very well) the Voice was being 
manipulated. We began to give the old-fashioned 
thing an old-fashioned look. We had the feeling 
that the Cause was turning into a regular London 
sideshow and that its place was farther north 
under the trees. A lamentable conclusion for a 
deadly subject. 

V. S. PRITCHETT 


A Scientist in China 


II. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Tue transformation of the semi-feudal, semi- 
colonial economy of China into a modern indus- 
trial one in less than a generation calls for entirely 
new groups or cadres of trained workers with 
various functions; skilled workers, technologists, 
industrial research workers, academic scientists 
and, above all, teachers. They are needed for 


‘the 60,000,000 elementary school children whose 


enrolment marks the end of. illiteracy in China; 
and for the 3,000,000 in. secondary schools. 

I was primarily concerned with higher educa- 
tion and research, though I saw something of the 
intermediate level of technical schools which 
train already some 700,000 young workers 


_aged from sixteen to eighteen, and- of adult 
technical schools 


that prepare workers who 
have shown initiative and inventiveness for an 
engineering career. I found one of these schools 
installed in the temple of Confucius in Peking, 
with the worker students. wandering among: the 
age-old pine trees, or sitting to study under the 


‘tablets of successful candidates in the Paperial 


examinations, 

The universities sate specialised: fechenolopical 
colleges for.the 260,000 students between eigh- 
teen and twenty-two require far more’ space than 


antiquity can provide. Every educational build- 
ing, missionary and secular college has been 
turned to use and other buildings have been 
commandeered. The vast palace which the ~ 
Japanese built for their Emperor of Manchukuo 
is now a geology college with an annual enrol- 
ment of nearly 1,000 students. Already, how- 
ever, most of these colleges are _ installed 
in new buildings. The-new university city of 
North Peking houses more than 80,000 students. 
These are divided into self-contained collegiate 
units with at present some 3,000 to 5,000 stu- 
dents each, and are due to grow to their full size 
of about 10,000 each by 1957. After this, further 
growth will be , by means of founding new 
colleges. 

Each college is on the American plan with its 
campus and dormitory blocks. Difficulties of 
transport in China make it imperative that all 
should be fully residential. With a teaching staff 
of a tenth of student numbers and a liberal 
allowance of technicians, gardeners, cooks and 
other staff, each college is already a little city 
on its own with 7,000 rising to 15,000 inhabi- 
tants. One ‘significant addition to every college 
is a secondary. school with 500: to 1,000 pupils, 


‘life which overflows 


- than teaching. 
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nearly all of working-class origin, who are gi 
there a two-year course preparatory to matti 
lation. This is aimed at overcoming the presen 
shortage of secondary-educated entrants to the 
universities. University entrants in the past 
were effectively limited to the old intellectual 
(mandarin) and the merchant classes, and even 
now, despite the changes, the composition of most 
universities is largely of the old pattern. In 
Canton, for instance, there are among the student 
body 11 per cent. of worker, 14 per cent. peasant, 
22 per cent. landlord (intellectual) and 18 per 
cent. merchant origin. Year by year, however, 
the proportion of workers and peasants increases, 
and already in the industrial North East, where 
the expulsion of the Japanese was accompanied 
by a far greater social revolution than in the rest 
of the country, worker participation in the univer- 
sity has risen to 70 per cent. The proportion of 
women is also a rising one but is still in the 
region of a third, though in some faculties, 
notably chemistry, it is more than half. The 
first crop of technical graduates is already at 
work. I found a young woman in charge of the 
water gas furnaces of a synthetic ammonia plant, 
another was directing field work in microbiology. 

The teaching in these institutions is thorough, 
as I was able to verify by going round the classes 
and laboratories and having scientific discussions 
with students and teachers, It is essentially an 
adaptation of the Soviet system, with a four- 
instead of a five-year course and six months 
instead of a year for research. Another Soviet 
feature is the teaching of the old faculties of arts 
and sciences in the universities proper and the 
creation of administratively separate colleges for 
medicine, agriculture, law and economics. Tech- 
nology is taught both in polytechnics of the 
Technische Hochschule standard, such as the 
reconstituted Chin Hua University of Peking, 
and in special schools of university standing. 


In Peking, for instance, there are universities of 


aeronautics, agricultural engineering, geology, 
mining, petroleum and metallurgy, all in new 
buildings and halls of residence. ‘The object 
here is frankly to turn out specialists with suffi- 
cient backing in general science and technology 
to be able not only to direct but also to improve 
industrial processes. Narrow technical specialisa- 
tion is prevented by the common courses in 
modern Chinese history, economics and philo- 
sophy, and even more by an intense social student 
the boundaries of the 
individual colleges. Athletics, incidentally, are 
enormously popular, including gymnastics, both 
international and old Chinese style, while basket=. 
ball, now spreading to every village, is rapidly 
becoming the national sport. 

I found the professors at the universities 
mostly men who had been trained in Britain or 
America, a number of whom I had met before. 


They have naturally been occupied so far largely” 


with the organisation of teaching both before and 
since the general reform of higher education in 
1952. That reform was essentially a process of 
concentration ensuring the setting up of a limited 
number of institutions, each large enough to 
carry out first-class teaching and research. Once 
in running order and with the influx of the first 
groups of graduates, the teachers will be able to 
develop their fields of research on a scale that 
could not even be thought of in the old days. 
Even in their present crowded state and. encum- 
bered as they are with building operations, the 
universities and technical colleges are very 
pleasant places indeed, with their trees, lakes and 
gardens, and they are certainly bursting with life 
and enterprise. 

Research has been developed even more rapidly 
It is directed by a revived and 


eee some twenty institares Feith four Hatred 


research workers, the Academy has in four years 

established forty institutes with eighteen hundred 
workers, two hundred of them of professional 
Standard. 

The institutes are still widely dispersed from 
Manchuria to Nanking and Shanghai, but there 
is a tendency to concentrate them in Peking except 
where industrial activity or natural conditions 
make some other place more favourable. I visited 
most of the Academy’s institutes and as far as 
I could judge them, in the fields I know best, 
they have the makings of very fine centres of 
research. At present there is a natural shortage 
of senior men and the juniors have still to find 
their feet. As an example, I might mention the 
Organic Chemical Institute of Shanghai studying 
antibiotics, alkaloids and polymers, which has 
grown from four research workers in 1950 to one 
hundred and fifty when I visited it. All these 
research institutes are, moreover, exceptionally 
well equipped, much of the new apparatus coming 
from Germany, and they are tackling important 
and up-to-date problems. 

Linked with the Academy institutes are those 
depending more directly on the industries. 
These are on the same pattern but because they 
have a practical use are on a larger scale. The 
institute of Building Materials Research which 
I visited near Peking is a self-contained city of its 
own with more than 1,000 people including 300 
scientists and engineers. It was set up only last 
year and when fully operative will have pilot 
plants for cement, glass and ceramics. Such 
research stations have the job of dealing with 
production difficulties and working out new 
developments up to the stage that they can be 
taken up by industry. 

The priorities for the scientific work are fixed 
by discussions in the Academy and among the 
wider group of scientists in the different fields 
organised through the Federation of Scientific 
Societies which, with our Association of Scientific 
Workers, forms part of the World Federation of 
Scientific Workers. A major objective is the 
discovery and utilisation of Chinese natural 
resources. This was the reason for the 
great development of the science of Geology 
with its three great colleges at Peking, 
Changchung and Changsa and the importance of 
the geological survey which has a Minister of its 
own—Li Si Kuang (J. S. Lee) himself a most 
distinguished geologist. The object is to find the 
distribution of such basic minerals as good iron 
ore and coking coal as soon as possible, so as to 
ensure the most rational location of heavy 
industry. There are thousands of geologists 
already in the field but the country is so vast 
that even a rough survey will still take many 
years. Already, however, enough new strikes 
have been made to show that the available 
resources are many times the pre-liberation 
estimates. — 

Mining and metallurgy occupy the next place. 
I visited the steel town of Ansan, where new 
Soviet-made automatic mills and blast furnaces 
have been installed and, manned by Chinese 
staffs, are in full production. There was also a 
well-equipped laboratory comparable with the 
best that might be seen at Sheffield or Pittsburgh. 

There is also a great emphasis on all forms of 
hydraulic engineering for flood control, hydro- 
electricity and irrigation. I talked to thé engineers 
who had fought the great Hankow flood last 
year—one several feet above that of 1931 and the 


highest in the century. It must have been like ~ 


a major siege, with 500,000 citizens manning the 
dykes and, by a combination of good planning 
and individual heroism, successfully holding back 


_machinery. For example, the age-old Chines 


great Yangtz legica 
dams is being brought to complenor: 
Nor is agriculture, still the occupation of th 
quarters of the Chinese people, being negicel 
I visited a number of agricultural colleges ai 
research Stations, north and south, and saw 
good deal of what was being done in the app ic 
tion of science to practical farming. I was pat 
ticularly interested in what was being done in soi 
microbiology by the deliberate introduction ¢ 
nitrogen fixing and potash and _ phosphor 
liberating bacteria. These new methods and th 
large-scale production of fertilisers cannot | 
expected to cover the needs of agriculture fi 
many years yet, and reliance will have to b 
placed on using better varieties of crops and | 
improving traditional methods. The first st 
here is to learn from the peasants and to impro 
only where it is practicable in the absence ¢ 


plough has been re-designed to be lighter, mor 
easily handled and drawn, and yet within the ski 
of the village smith to make. Already there hay 
been big improvements in yields of rice an 
wheat. With this and the opening up of 
grasslands of the west, hitherto inaccessible 
lack of transport, there will be no anxiety me 
the food supply for decades to come and by the 
mechanised agriculture and an ample supply ‘0 
fertiliser will be well on the way. 

To sum up, the transformation of the Chines 
economy is being based on the rapid bringing ov 
of the latent ability and knowledge of the who) 
people and no longer merely of a traditional elit’ 
Even today there are some.-200,000 scientist: 
engineers and doctors in training. This is som 
five times the number in Britain. and abor 
a third as many per head of populatioy 
Material advance may be slower, but what hi 
been achieved already has been quite enoug 
to show the other countries of Asia what a peop 
can do by their own. efforts. 


J. D. BERNAL 


Ivory Island 


I am on a sort of island, but not a desert o 
In fact it is rather fertile in some ways, and t 
great sea which is the rest of the world oft: 
seems bleaker. I am unemployed. I am mn 
perfectly sure why; as far as I can see, it is becau’ 
I cannot decide what sort of work I want to ¢ 
But I may just be lazy or weak, or there may 
no work which I-am capable of doing. I do n 
know, and I shall not know until I decide wi 
sort of work I want to do, and try to do it. 
My friends who came down with me fre! 
Oxford last year have mostly left my island ay, 
are swimming briskly and apparently purpos) 
fully in some direction or other. - Some he 
put on their best dark suits, shouldered thi} 
umbrellas and marched away to Whitehall to | 
diplomatic. On them, one can persuade one 
will depend our foreign relations in twenty ye 
time. They have studied history, and now t 
will make it. But I am not very diplomatic, @| 
I don’t think any history made by me would 
particularly useful or interesting. Besides whi 
I did not have the courage to go in for the examis 
tions, and it is almost too late now. — 
Others have put on slightly older - sui 
gone to teach another generation about | 
and Greek and things. They know 
about these things and will mostly te 
But I do not seem to have been a 
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the motocracy 


Written by Stephen Potter and drawn by Loudon Sainthill 


Schweppsylvania, 49th of the United States and more so than any 
of them, is neither a technocracy nor a republicanocracy. It is a motocracy, misleadingly called 
autocracy — a government of, by, and for autos, with, practically, an auto for governor. 
For their greater honour, motels are for cars, not people. Mo-parks are clustered with charming 
polishers and mo-manicurists waiting to tempt the appetite of reclining engines with the oiliest oils and 
the petroly-est petrols; while slender girls inject into the tyres, from lovely bottles, purest Detroit air. 
All highways are mo-ways only. Pedestrians who get in the way are removed after a time 


to the side of the road and imprisoned, when they recover, for dangerous walking. But the damaged 


car has been driven, long since, by mo-ambulance to the mo-hospital. 
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whether it is a good thing to go straight back t 
school after university. Young teachers are 
generally more enthusiastic, more energetic, and 
their scholarship is fresher. But I should feel 
nervous about teaching, 


spheres of life. It is easy enough to say vaguely 
that it has broadened and deepened one’s under- 
standing, given one perspective, mental discipline 
and so on. But I would want to test this in a wider 
context before I taught it, or made it the justifica- 
tion for my life’s work. Does history, for instance, 
make one more competent to deal with the non- 
academic problems of children? If not, what 
would? Teaching, perhaps, especially when 
young ... Or a better knowledge of the non- 
academic world? Anyway, I want a better know- 
ledge of the non-academic world for my own use. 


Other friends have bought brand-new suits, | 


even hats, and gone into business. They are 
rather apologetic about it, and murmur sheepishly 
that they suppose they are selling their souls. 
But they have a friend who was sent straight out 


to Africa to sell something or other, and after 


six months he was getting a hundred pounds a 
week and employing four servants. Not that 
everyone has such luck, but one never knows. 
And anyway, rather defiantly, one has to feed the 
body as well as the soul, even if it does involve 
practically no holidays and the development of 
an intense enthusiasm for some kind of soap, or 
car tyre, or lubricant. I assure them that I do 
not think they are selling their souls. They will, 
for one thing, have the money to buy many more 
books and concert tickets and other kinds of 


- soul-food than I will, even if they have to do so 


in the South Amevican jungle. Really, I feel 
faintly envious of them. They are tough, some- 
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Portrait of Cambridge 


A. F. Kersting and 
Bryan Little 
“To contemplate Mr. Kersting’s 
splendid series of photographs of 
these courts, together with those of 
the ancient churches and other 
monuments of the city’s life, is to 
realise afresh the enduring riches 
of Cambridge  architecture.”— 
S. C. Roberts, MASTER OF PEMBROKE 
COLLEGE, Cambridge. 25s. 


The Life & Work 


of James Gibbs 


Bryan Little 


The first biography and critical 
assessment of one of the greatest 
British architects—the designer of 
the Radcliffe Camera and St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields. 25s. 


Art in Coinage 
C. H. V. Sutherland 


The aesthetic aspects of ancient 
and modern coins are the subject 
of this study by the Deputy 
Keeper of Coins at the Ashmolean 
Museum. With 147 
illustrations, 25s. 
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for example, history, 
- without first having discovered how one can 
-use. a knowledge of history in non-academic 


Tn 


work lo hard 
they peat to do. They can. fe bright gad Pheer 
with the boss, even when they have a headache, 
or when the boss is wearing a hideous tie and 
drinking gin. And things like history and poetry 
mean just as much to them as they do to me. 

No, one cannot despise them, however hard 
one tries—and I have yet to discover exactly 
why it is that one does try. Their world is real 
and solid and very necessary, and they are, after 
all, involved in the working lives of most of the 
population. Their responsibility is at least as 
great as that of the teacher or diplomat. Perhaps 
we try to despise them because they make us feel 
escapist. Why, then, do I not buy a new suit, 
even a hat, and develop an enthusiasm for oil and 
soap and cars? It is rather difficult tc say. I 
think it may be quite simply that I am afraid the 
work would be very dull. And the significance of 
what I would be doing would be more remote 
from the work itself than in other spheres of 
activity, so I would not even have the comfort of 
feeling important. Also I want more than two 
weeks’ holiday a year, even if the work is sig- 
nificant. Then again, of course, I might not be as 


enthusiastic and hard-working as my colleagues, _ 


so I would not get my hundred pounds a week and 
my four servants, nor my concert tickets, nor 
even, perhaps, the time to go to concerts. 

There are more than three kinds of work to 
choose from, of course, all with their advantages 
and disadvantages, but there is not one which seems 
quite obviously my work. So I wear a sports jacket 
and put my hands in my pockets and stand on my 
island watching the world swirling around at my 
feet, and the swimmers and the ships going by. 
Sometimes my eyes play strange tricks on me; with 
a kaleidoscope click, I see a new pattern, or another 
dimension is added to my vision. I look at the 
door handle and suddenly realise that some people 
spend their lives making door handles. Do they 
become connoisseurs of door handles? When 
they go into a new house, is the first thing they 
notice the door handle? Or is their personal 
life quite separate from their work? Probably they 
buy mass-produced door handles and spend their 
working hours thinking about pools and pictures 
and girls, like their friends, who make bricks and 
hinges and bicycle pumps. Why do I feel I have 
some sort of right to a job which suits me exactly? 
People used just to adapt themselves without 
all this fuss; and if they were unhappy, it was 
their fault. But my generation seems to think it 
has a right to be happy, and if it is not happy it 
feels guilty and resentful. But it still seems a 
major tragedy that so many people have to do 
work to which they cannot give more than a small 
part of their minds and I don’t see why I should 
not try to avoid it. 

Then the kaleidoscope clicks again and I have 
my most dangerous vision. I find myself suddenly 
wondering why there is any connection at all 
between working and getting money. What have 
the two really got to do with each other? It 
suddenly becomes weird and unreal to think that 
I shall starve if I do not happen to want to do the 
sort of work for which someone will pay me. 
Suppose I decide, for some unreasonable reason, 
that I want to grow flowers and give them away. 
May I not live? No, society will not carry passen- 


| gers; one must accept the accepted reality. So 


I force myself to turn the kaleidoscope again, 
and realise that I have, after all, been working 
—I had to do something while I was thinking 
what to do. I have, therefore, paddled in the 
shallow edges of the sea. But it does not really 


| count, was only temporary, and I shall have to 


start swimming properly soon. 
I look at the swimmers again, and notice that 


Ss 
island. "They have found that they v n 
the wrong direction and they want to ae h 
bearings again. Would they have gone in tk 
right direction if they had brooded a while ¢ 
my island? Or were they right to plunge straig 
in and take the risk? There is no general answe 
but one thing seems to be clear: when I take th 
plunge I am almost as likely to make a mistak 
as if I had taken it a year ago, but J think I sha 
see the mistake a little sooner. So this is no 
desert island, even if I am not quite sure how 
describe the plants which are growing around m 
feet. 
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Private Enterprise 


4 
Ma. Batsey, who came to help make my cides 
says that Betty Chippen has “spoilt herself. 
For one thing, she hangs around with- didicois— 
well, not didicois exactly, but travellers and fruit 
pickers. You can see her any Saturday night wit) 
the noisy, tipsy lot outside the pub. Can’t be mor 
than twenty. Hadn’t been for wanting nylons any 
that, she’d not have got in that mess over Fre 
Chippen’ s easy-chair. 

Fred Chippen is a foreman pattern-maker. H 
used to come and stay for holidays with hi 
mother, in the village. He was her youngest chile 
and she doted on him, whereas she did not muc 
care for her permanent companion, her gran¢é 
daughter Betty, a bastard of Fred’s bad siste 
Alice, left with old Mrs. Chippen a week after he 
birth. Old Mrs. Chippen had got it into he 
head that Fred was particularly attached to 
certain easy-chair: men, she said, are like tha. 
The chair was a very good one, but not otherwis. 
peculiar. I do not know where Mrs. Chippen) 
idea about the chair came from, but she put 
about the village for years how Fred was-so fon 
of that chair, and the village adopted the ide» 
Everyone liked Fred; a successful man, he was sti 
modest and courteous and gentle. And old Mr 
Chippen was a figure: enormously old, she rv 
mained active, a source of pride to the commu 
ity. In the shop she would tell, for tf 
hundredth time, how particular Fred was abo» 
the angle at which his chair was set to the heart” 
and how not even her ginger gelded cat, as b 
as a lamb, was allowed to sit in the chair, althoug 
the cat was at least twenty years of age. 

All this I know, but Mr. Batsey tells me an) 
way. He gives the screw of the press anoth 
turn, watching the juice spurt. I prompt hi’ 
back to the Chippen chair by asking vi 
exactly, old Mrs. Chippen died. 

“Last cherrying.” . 

Sometime in July, then. With her death, Fre 0; 
chair became not less, but more important; 3 fi) 
knowing Betty Chippen for a flighty bit, t | 
village realised that it inherited the keeping. 
the chair. It was a trust which would not ha 
been accepted from just anyone. 
that Mrs. Chippen had been born in the ville 
when the American Civil War was raging, tl 
she had been a figure of importance for f 
years, an institution with the same kind of 
portance as Queen Victoria. It was a pious dv 
to maintain respect for Fred’s chair and _ 
peculiar fondness for it, as it was a pious di 
to maintain respect for the Albert Mem 

‘Fred inherited his mother’s house am 
continued to live in it with an pee 
week from her uncle and what: she 
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im, apple, and -hop-picking. in season, or pick- 
; potatoes, or cutting down thistles in the 
stures. In her leisure she dressed like a whore 
ut never looked clean. 

A fortnight after her grandmother’s death, the 
vicar, Mr. Broughton, Called on Betty and re- 
ported the cottage looking “like a pig-sty.” He’s 
a London man and has never noticed—what do 
such men notice?—that pigs are tidy brutes. 
There was something more important: he found 
Betty Chippen drafting an advertisement for the 
sale of Fred’s chair. 

: ‘Broughton being discreet and Betty Chippen 
secretive, the following facts did not emerge until 
Tater. Mr. Broughton reproached her—and with 
reason: one does not sell the Albert Memorial. 
Betty wept, and confessed that she badly needed 
fifteen pounds. No doubt behind the fetching veil 
of tears her eyes were calculating our urban vicar’s 
urban gullibility. She had, she said, been playing 
poker with some very hard cases, behind the huts 
Or the hopper’s camp. They could not, she said, 
have the law of her: she knew that; but they 
‘could—or said they could—take a broken bottle to 
her pretty face. To Mr: Broughton that did not 
‘sound implausible: he knew about hard cases, had 
hhad a parish on Stepney Marsh, and knew where 
our hoppers come from. He did, then, what his 
excellent nature prompted him to do: he bought 
the chair for fifteen pounds. Since he did not want 
at the vicarage, and the secrecy of the confes- 
ional must be kept, he left it with her. But he 
de clear that it was now his, not hers to dispose 
of. He knew he could get the money back from 
Fred when Fred came down for his holidays. 

3 When Fred did come down, Mr. Aylmar, the 
‘second “biggest” farmer living in the village, 
happened to be at the station to collect a parcel. 
‘He gave Fred a lift into the village. He would 
have done that in any case, but he had rather an 
‘awkward matter to raise with Fred. The farmer 
is a kind and charitable and sensitive man, and I 
think he must have been tempted to say nothing. 
‘Still, he knew that Fred was earning about a 
‘thousand a year, and was not short of twenty 
‘pounds. He blurted out that he had come on 
Betty, who was employed in picking his late 
apples, in tears: he had persuaded her to confide 
that she was gbliged to sell Fred’s easy chair, was 
about sending it to Ashersham sale-rooms. It was 
a good chair, it ought to fetch twenty pounds. The 
ature of the girl’s necessity was touching: she 
d had a letter from her mother, who was “in 
trouble.” 

‘Startled, Fred said: “That slut! ” 
compassion for his strayed sister. “Haven’t 
eard from her these twenty years,” he said. It 
yas typical of such a woman to write a pathetic 
begging letter to her daughter when in some fix 
{ her own contriving; but surely surprising that 
h a girl as Betty should have been moved by 
the letter? At that, Mr. Aylmar put in a word for 
the girl. “There’s a lot of good in her. It 
loesn’t do to be hard.” 

Fred nodded; he gave awkward thanks to Mr. 
imar for advancing Betty twenty pounds in 
der that the chair might not be sold. Before he 
eft the car, he gave the farmer a cheque, not 
Sry to show, with quiet pride, that he had 

hed the banking-account rung of the social 
. He said: “ Mother set great store by that 


He had no 


y was not in the house when he let himself 


1 Mrs. Ashleigh from next door had run in and 
the place; no one would have wanted the 
yw to find it in the sort of squalid mess 


ortunately, hearing that he was expected, — 


raisey called, entering the house sash ee ork her 


“usual rattle of high pitched chatter and nervous 


giggling—an endless running commentary on 
everything she saw, every motion of her body. I 


~myself have wondered whether Miss Vaisey, 


getting into her bed at night, alone in her too 
pretty interior, announced her every movement to 
the indifferent night—Now, I’m getting into bed 
—isn’t that funny? Now I lay my head on the 
pillow—isn’t that interesting? It was as if only 
repeated announcements of her acts and being, 
assured her of her own real existence. From the 
stream of words which poured, ill-modulated, 
from her, you had to pick out those which might 
be addressed to you and were not just part of the 
chain of assurances by which she asserted—I am, 
I really am. 

She would, she told Fred, have no tea, no tea; 
she wanted to see Fred before Betty got back; only 
a week ago she had given the dear girl a lift into 
Ashersham in her little car, only a teeny-weeny 
car but so convenient. She had found the dear, 
pretty child oh so very sad; should not the young 
be gay? Betty had confided in her; people did, 
you know, one did not know why, one had no 
peculiar merit one was sure—but there it was. 

-What had she confided? Ah, yes—why, that 
her boy—Miss Vaisey understood him to be a 
Feverford lad of a decent, hard-working family— 
had over-reached himself buying a motorbike, 
missed two payments and was being pressed. until 
the poor fellow was nearly frantic with’ worry. 
Hence Betty’s trip. into Ashersham: she was off 
to see a dealer about selling Fred’s easy-chair. 
Yes, she knew it was wicked, but she must have 
the money. é 

I imagine that by this time there were tears of 
sympathetic emotion in Miss Vaisey’s eyes. Fred 
said: “And so,‘ma’am, you gave her ten pounds 
—advanced it like?” At that Miss Vaisey would 
have flushed and wriggled. She would have 
explained, with a lot of detail and a score of 
Proustian digressions—the convenient situation of 
her bank—the character of the bank-manager— 
the dreadful two days during which the bank- 
manager’s wife had been in fear of polio for her 
youngest but it was only influenza after all— 
explained that she had indeed taken Betty to the 
bank and given her ten pounds. For she could 
not let Fred’s chair go to the dealer. 

Fred was able to show his cheque-book again, a 
gratification he would willingly have forgone. By 
the time he had paid Mr. Broughton, he was 
doubting the advantages of being able to dispose 
of one’s money by a stroke of the pen. “Ah,” 
Mr. Batsey says,,as we recharge the press and he 
wipes juice from his hands, “cost ’im fifty quid.” 
I ask about Fred Chippen’s present situation: 
must he pass the rest of his life buying his chair 
back from kindly, if officious, neighbours? Mr. 
Batsey smiles his sly smile again. “ Sold the chair 

*imself, he has. Never did like it. No comfort in 


it he reckoned. Only consolation of ’is mother’s 


death, he’d been lookin’ forward to getting rid of 
chat chairos ne 

So: and Betty? How was she punished? She 
wasn’t. “Flighty she seems, but knows ’er 
business. Bought one of them fur coats. Dyed 
rabbit I reckon—an’ I ought to know. Must’ve 
sold five, six thousand skins in me time, before 
this scientific disease they got now.” 

“ Musquash,” perhaps, the yellow kind: bait, 
according to Mr. Batsey, to hook for good the 
American airman she’d been “ going with” over to 
Manston. Off to the States they were. And 
although Mr. Batsey has never heard about 
wooden nutmegs, he says, “She'll do all right 
‘there, shouldn’t wonder.” 
Epwarp HyaMs 
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Bart Errant 


*T AND you, sir,” said Sir Richard Acland to Mr. 
Attlee not long ago, “are the only two Labour 


Members who have also been Party Leaders.” A _ 


trifle pretentious? To Acland himself the remark 
would come naturally. As a former chairman of 
Common Wealth, the 15th Baronet—seventh of 
the line to be a Member of Parliament since the 
baronetcy was created in 1644—cannot help being 
grateful that his ancestors are worthy of him. By 
tradition, he is a leader rather than a follower; 
in character an evangelist rather than a disciple; 
and despite the fact that he went to Rugby, he 
is the boy who for the best of motives wants to 
be captain, even if it means starting his own 
team. 

Acland entered political life with that best 
qualification for political independence—an inde- 
pendent income. After he had sat as a Liberal 
for the Barnstaple Division of Devon for only 
two years, he became converted to Socialism in 
1937, strangely enough after reading J. M. 
Keynes’s General Theory. But, unlike the Right- 
wing technocrats of the Labour Party, he recog- 
nised that Socialism meant more than the analysis 
of statistics: he conceived it.as a moral force. 
Indifferent to the wry faces of influential Barn- 
staple Liberals, he threw himself into the Popular 
Front campaign and the struggle for collective 
security, that movement of the 1930s which 
involved much of the best and some of the worst 
of the Left. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war, Acland 
cocked a joint snook at Hitler and at capitalism 


with his Penguin, Unser Kampf. Its success was 


immediate and ominous. A central theme of the 
book was the case for the common ownership of 
our resources, not primarily on economic but 
rather on moral grounds. Over a hundred 
thousand copies were sold in three months, many 
of them to the Forces. So many letters arrived 
at Acland’s home that he had to push hard with 
his shoulder to open the door after a long week- 
end away. The letter-writers and Acland became 
a Movement. They called it “Our Struggle.” 

Others were in the struggle, too—it was a 
period of hope when, as in no previous war, 
fighting-men and civilians felt that they had a 
common purpose. Priestley’s broadcasts after the 
Battle of Britain had won such response that even 
Churchill was jealous. “Our Struggle” and 
Priestley’s 1941 Committee fused to challenge 
the political truce and promote and support Inde- 
pendent candidates. By 1942, the two bodies had 
become a political party called Common Wealth. 
Gideon the Captain was on the move, and big 
column was growing daily. 

If there is anything harder than starting a 
newspaper, it is starting a political party. But 
Acland was undaunted. Like the honourable and 
practical man that he is, he resigned from the 
Liberal Party on becoming chairman of Common 
Wealth and offered his management committee a 
straight deal: if they had no confidence in him, 
he was ready to fight a by-election immediately; 
but if they kept him on till the general election, 
he would at the end of that period leave the con- 


stituency and not put up against a Liberal candi- 


date. They decided to keep him. 

These tactics were the measure of Acland’s 
sagacity. He is by no means martyrdom-prone. 
On the contrary, he recognises that the only 
memorable martyrs are the martyrs for. trium- 
phant causes. During his service career combining 
politics with his duties as a private—he declined a 
commission—he campaigned inexhaustibly for 
Common Wealth. But when the bright morning 
of Common Wealth and its glorious victory over 


“Tories at Chelmsford 


deposit, Gideon did not wait to CeeeeUP his fol- 
lowers. He resigned. 

Like many another M.-P. whe has had his 
seat shot from under him, Acland turned to 
journalism, and domesticity. During the war, he 
had come to the somewhat bizarre conclusion 
that he could not go on owning thousands of 
acres of land at Holnicote and Killerton and still 
call himself a Socialist; he therefore gave away 
these two estates, worth half a million pounds 
between them, to the National Trust. Horror in 
the County! 


Alarm and dejection among the 


<2. ye ri 
had been replaced by 
- the moonless night of Putney, 1945, and a lost 


‘tireless in supporting good causes, putting dov 


s 


uigres aa at Public eA an 
for his own use and his family’s a wing of | 
Killerton house. When it was thus made cle 
that Acland is a good man but not an othe 
worldly saint, the local commotion was stille 
Thére were still captious critics who, having pr 
viously complained that he’d given everythir 
away, now complained that he hadn’t. The tr a 
is that, as his gesture showed, Acland is reat 
to practice just what he preaches. : 
In 1947, Transport House had a problem. TI 
Labour Member for Gravesend had been oblige 
to surrender his seat in particularly sordid ci 
cumstances: the Labour cause seemed irremed 
ably tarnished. With imagination and ingenuit 
the Party offered the electors, as an alternatir 
sample from their bag—Sir Richard Aclan 
Sir Richard came hot-foot from Devon, roare 
stuttered (his own expression of self-criticisr 
harangued (he has written a manual on publi 
speaking) and—final punch to his groggy oppor 
ents—brought up a miners’ choir complete wi 
burning lamps to sing, in the hushed dark of 
vast meeting, “Guide me, O Thou Gre 
Jehovah.” (For a long time afterwards, the miner 
choir became mandatory for Labour electic 
meetings.) d 
Acland won. Jubilation: Philistia route 
Only sour note from the Sunday Express- 
“They’ve won the battle, but they’ve got § 
Richard Acland.” Yet, for eight years, all we 
well. Sir Stafford Cripps sent for him and hope 
that a few Members not so overwhelmed wi 
detail would direct themselves to the long-ter 
problem of raising the all-round standards 
social responsibility and morality in the count 
Acland got to work. He wrote a book, Nothi 
Left to Believe, a series of pamphlets, was 0° 


of the founders of the parliamentary Social’ 


Christian group. He became a devoted M. 


Motions on the Order Paper and canvassing { 
them. Day after day he could be seen lopi: 
across the Members’ Lobby with the sing 
minded fixation of Groucho Marx stalking: 
blonde. It was only when Acland began 
challenge insistently Britain’s colonial. policies 
to demand action under Point Four and to ty 
of peaceful coexistence—that Labour’s techr 
crats began to remember that he was a wild m:» 
and the machine-minders to recall that he y 
always a recalcitrant cog. Was he not kno 
at Rugby as “the little Sinn Feinner,” becai 
he agreed with his parents in protesting agai” 
the Black and Tans? Now at 49, he was s} 
an awkward fellow, opposed to the manufacti } 
and use of the hydrogen bomb in any circu 
stances. Using theological arguments as if 
were Archbishop of York! Who was Acland) 
imagine that he had the right to denounce : 
H-bomb as a blasphemy and a sin? 

Acland is unperturbed. If the Party disaaa 
with him, so much the worse for the Party. 
those who charge him with disloyalty and - 
habit of resigning, he answers: “There is gif 
force in this loyalty, but it can be overdone. 1 
is possible to reach a point where a man 
surrender the principle he believes in or resig 
As he has said in another context, “Tr’s alll 
plain as the nose on my face.” So now, wih 
his wife (“Richard and I are in this togeth 
he once again leads a movement without a 
But there are great numbers inside the 
Party who reject instinctively the present 
bomb party coalition. Will Acland eS) 


> 
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‘Party rank-and-filers, who see in 
and the romantic expression of their deepest 


aDdOL 


st a seat; and there will be others, hard-headed, 
practical politicians, who will condemn (as they 
have before) the irresponsibility of a man who 
will sacrifice his party to the comfort of a some- 
what histrionic conscience. 


The Arts and 


_ Politics Out of Town 


HERE were two interesting and rewarding out- 
oi-town productions last week. First at Coven- 
try, where the only remaining provincial repertory 
tun wholly by the Arts Council, the Midland 
_ Theatre Company, has its centre. This is a three- 
weekly rep. which plays its first week at Coven- 
try, divides its second week between Nuneaton 
and Netherton and plays its third at Lough- 
borough. It is an exhausting programme calling 
for good organisation and administration, both 
of which, I should say, judging from my sample 
of it, are amply provided. The Midland Theatre 
“Company does not quite pay its way: it falls 
short by just about the amount of its heavy travel- 
ling expenses. But even this is good going in 
a district without, I suspect, a strong theatre- 
going tradition, especially when we remember 
that the fare offered is by far from being wholly 

“commercial.” The other no less admirable 
venture is the -Queen’s Theatre, Hornchurch, 
which has the distinction of being the only 
theatre owned and run by an Urban District 
Council. It has managed, in its first year, to 
pay its way, and even made a small surplus, 
although it, too, maintains a high level in its 
choice of plays. ; 

_ The Midland Theatre Company offered us the 
most alluring of baits, Miss Irene Worth as guest 
‘Star in a play by Ugo Betti. Betti, who died a 


until the translator, Mr. Henry Reed, made him 
familiar to us on the Third Programme, was vir- 


far as I can discover, in America, too. For in 

I Gassner’s vast, compendious, inclusive 
theusand-page manual Masters of Drama (pub- 
lished over here by the Vision Press at 48s.) 
Bettis name is not even mentioned. This will 
no doubt be corrected in the next edition, for 
Ugo Betti is certainly something of a find. His 
“ancestry might be described as out of Ibsen by 
irandello, though he belongs, of course, to a 
Beneration younger than the latter. His is the 
humane voice speaking consciously in the chaotic 
world of political values. At the opening of The 
Oueen and the Rebels, a busload of -protesting 


4 small mountain town. For the umpteenth time 
vat day their papers are to be examined yet 
The Party, newly in power, is on edge; 
he rumour has gone round that “the Queen,” 
deposed five years earlier but still in hiding, and 
still a symbol of resistance, is trying to escape 
cross the mountains. The travellers are put 
through it by the old rough-and-ready test, “ Show 
; your hands!” ‘Two pairs betray the wrong 
$, a man’s and a woman’s. But the man, it 
urns out, is not a counter-revolutionary; he is 
ie expected Commissar travelling incognito. And 
he woman is not, as the Commissar suspects, the 
leen; she is a tart (favourite figure of modern 
n fiction) who has found the going too hard 
city and has come up to stake a claim on 
of her former protectors who is now, cynic- 
king with the Party. 
, Raim, who is a simple crook, does 


Zain. 


e does, a great shout in it 
yup from many, perhaps a majority Produces a master card: among her fellow 


iefs. But the Labour Party will still have. 


7 Entertainment 


year or two ago, was an Italian dramatist who, - 


travellers is herded into the decaying town hall of - 
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nt 9 be bothered with her—he is too busy 
ing his bread on the right side. But she 


travellers on the bus she has recognised the 
Queen in an innocuous-looking peasant woman. 
Together she and Raim plan to steal her last 
funds and, in exchange for helping her to escape, 
persuade her to give them the names of the con- 
federates who are helping her. The Queen is 
a broken figure after five years of hiding and 
horror; she collapses in a moral mess at the tart’s 
feet. Melodrama, you see, is the framework on 
which the play is built (before we have finished, 
indeed, we shall have found Italian opera to be 
another strand in Betti’s ancestry). But it-is ex- 
cellent melodrama and used to good purpose; for 
we have now reached the crux. What has 
already been foreshadowed now begins to take 


place—the tart takes on the identity of the Queen. - 


Everyone is willing to abet her: the people want 
a victim, the Party want a symbol—any identity 
will do. But the drama is not a kind of Anas- 
tasia story, a mere matter of mistaken identity; 
it lies rather in the inner conviction ‘with which 


‘this woman discovers possibilities in her per- 


sonality (this is the Pirandello influence) which 
her previous experience of life has never brought 
into play—courage, dignity, choice, and power 
over other people. She finds herself equal to the 
demands made on her and, in the last remaining 
hours of her life, realises herself fully. It is a 
fine theme and Betti handles it and sustains it in 
a manner and a language worthy of it. 


It also provides, as may be imagined, a superb 
part for an actress: and it is one which Miss 
Irene Worth superbly matches. I have never 
seen this fine actress better suited. The range 
demanded is wide; it moves from the sluttish to 
the regal, from the pathetic to the grand, and 
Miss Worth carries us with a fine certainty and 
command all the way right to the heart of the 
experience. This is a performance in the Peggy 
Ashcroft class, which London would enjoy see- 
ing. For a repertory company it is admirable 
experience to have acting of this quality in the 
midst of them, but it is also rather hard on them, 
even though the play does provide some excel- 
lent parts for others, too. On the whole, the Mid- 
land Company supported Miss Worth (it was 
inevitably rather like that) with credit. The part 
which nearest matches hers is that of the Com- 
missar, and their duel in the last act has some- 
thing of the intensity of the duel in The Prisoner. 
Mr. Kenneth Macintosh, who made an excellent 
first impression as the. Commissar, kept his end 
up almost to the finish, and was only defeated 
by the last fine long speech which needed more 
technical resource than he can at present pro- 
duce. Mr. Frank Hauser staged the play clearly 
and powerfully, the tensions and the climaxes 
were all there. Only one small thread eluded him 
—or perhaps it was me it eluded—namely, the 
point of the wounded general who so fortuitously 
dies at the right moment. Good sets by the resi- 
dent designer, Robin Pidcock. Altogether, an 
admirable choice of play, admirably put on. 

No less admirably adventurous is the pro- 
gramme of the Hornchurch Queen’s Players, 
under Mr. Stuart Burge (they are, I believe, the 
only rep. to have put on The Prisoner, and among 
their recent successes has been The Living 
Room). Their current production is a new play 
by a local playwright—a venture which would 
deserve praise even if the play were not nearly 
as good as this one is. Mr. A. C. Thomas, in 
The Sixteenth of September, takes on the 
extremely difficult ‘task of bringing a political 
theme into the familiar suburban setting. He has 
against him at the outset the whole flood of tittle- 
tattle domestic comedies and dramas in which the 
mere mention of anything serious is taboo. It 
is a tribute to his skill, and to the actors’, that 
he all but brings it off. He first imagines a situa- 
tion where the Marxist Party in this country has 
been declared illegal and its leaders are on the 
run. The young son of the house brings in, and 
demands ‘shelter for, one of them, a tough, un- 
compromising politico suspected of sabotage: 


ie 


e tts 


] : 
and the question is whether the father of the 
family, who professes. himself an old-fashioned 
liberal, will or will not give him asylum. Mr. 
Thomas makes all this entirely convincing because 
he thoroughly understands both of the political 
points of view and so is able to let them express 
themselves succinctly and authoritatively, and 
because he has a no less happy touch with the 
common-or-garden life of an everyday suburb. 
All get their share and all are alive. If the last 
act is less persuasive, that is because its premise— 
a political reversal which means the temporary 
domination of the Marxist group—needs more 
building-up than he has time to give it. But the 
play remains interesting and gripping to the end, 
and I hope that we shall hear more of. Mr. 
Thomas in the future. The company gives his 
play every chance in a well-gauged performance. 
Mr. John Moffat as the Communist and Mr. 
Haydn Jones as the Liberal are particularly good. 

I cannot believe that Hornchurch, unique in 
making the experiment of owning their own 
repertory, are unique in other respects. Why do 
not others follow their lead? How splendid, and 
how splendidly English, it would be if our Urban 
District Councils became the agents to lead the 
repertory movement back to health! 

T. C. Worsley 


Round the Galleries 


T am unable to criticise in the ordinary way the 
three large Hiroshima panels now exhibited at 
the College of Preceptors, 2 Bloomsbury Square. 
Instead, I beg readers to go to see them and 
form. their own resolutions and opinions. The 
panels, executed in Chinese. ink on hanging 
scrolls of paper, were painted in Tokyo by Iti 
Maruki and his wife, Toshiko Akamatsu. The 
first, called Ghosts, shows the dead refusing, to 
accept their sentence; the second, which is 
painted in red as well as black and grey, shows 
the burning of civilians who were not even 
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elieved to. be witches;. and the. last, 
depicts the scorched, the radio-active an 


Wat 
d_th 


demented trying to drink in a river, their skins. 


spotted like leopards—the black spots being 
burns. Yet most emphatically these works are 
not horrific. All the naked figures have been 
embraced in compassion. The effort of will 
necessary to do this is almost beyond our 
imagination. Indeed, the reason why I think 
this exhibition is impossible to assess as we have 
grown accustomed to assessing exhibitions is that 
we are far too involved in its challenge and 
accusation. Here is the way certain desperadoes 
are prepared to let Europe burn in the name of 
Freedom. Here is what the majority of our side- 
stepping public men will not face up to. Here, 
above all, is what was done in Asia in the name 
of the Western Powers. Here is our guilt. We 
may not feel personally responsible, but as 
Westerners we are justly held so by Asia, and 
we shall not be forgiven whilst we continue to 
forget. That these works force us to this realisa- 
tion is the only tribute we are in a position to 
pay to their truth and courage. 


The Borough Bottega, a group of artists who 


were originally students of David Bomberg at 


the Borough Polytechnic, are now exhibiting 50 
works at Walker’s Galleries. One’s first impres- 
sion is how ugly their violent but often dark, 
thickly painted pictures are. The pigment is 
coarse, the forms lumpy, the colour frequently 
messy. One’s second impression is that beneath 
their superficial “brutality” here are seven 
young artists, incidentally reacting against 
fashionable elegance, and seriously trying to deal 
with the constant problem of how to communi- 
cate what an artist finds in the normal facts of 
space, mass, weight, distance, movement and so 
on. In their Foreword they refer to this rather 
pretentiously and use the word mass as though 
it should have a capital “M” and be celebrated 
every day. But in some of their works they are 
simpler. The darks in Dinora Mendelson’s 
snowscape (No. 2) are as iron-like as they often 
are in nature. Lilian Holt’s landscape of El 
Barrio has a true sense of scale: the sunlight 
reflecting off the town across the vast plain as 
though from heliographs, and the brushmarks 
expressing the speed and distance implied. 
Richard Michelmore’s nude lunges with all 
possible weight. Anthony Hatwell’s carving of 
a rock-climber seems to move up like a screw 
as one walks round it. 

There are also some canvasses by Bomberg 
himself in the show. He is an important and a 
very mature painter who should have a retro- 
spective exhibition at the Tate. The emotion, 
manner and content of his pictures are com- 
pletely integrated. In The Rising Wind, Ronda 
the paint seems to strike the rocks with the 
force of the wind itself; in his portrait of a 
Franciscan monk it shares in the frugality of the 
man. It is by comparison with the Bombergs 
that one reaches one’s third impression of the 
other works. Because these younger artists are 
excessively interested in a subject’s general mass 
and movement, they tend to ignore (particularly 
in their figure paintings) all the small forms and 
counter-movements which give character—hands, 
feet, ears, knees; they then try to compensate 
for this by giving their pigment and brush 
gestures a false “character” of spontaneity. The 
danger they must avoid is well summed up by 
Mr. Bronowski in his book on Blake: “Pictures 
are painted with colours; they do not paint 
colours.” 

Archibald Zeigler is having an exhibition at 
the Ben Uri Gallery. The formalisation in his 
highly coloured landscape are too automatic and 
like conventional camouflage. His large painting 
of a pregnant woman, however, is very much 
more deeply felt. The Bearsted collection of 
Old Masters at the Whitechapel Gallery includes 
a fine Stubbs of a haycart, a Bosch, a magnifi- 
cently luminous Ruysdael; an unusual St. George 
and the Dragon by the German painter Michael 
Pacher and several early Flemish masterpieces. 

JOHN BERGER 


Penrnars it was not, after all, such a disadvantage 


’ Isherwood turned to Brecht. 


not to have heard Mr. J. Bronowski’s The Face 
of Violence on the air: at least one approached 
its transfer to the stage without pre-conception. 
In the Tavistock Repertory:Company’s produc- 
tion at the Tower Theatre, Canonbury, much of 
it seemed to me to score whole-heartedly as 
theatre. The main successes are two big scenes: 
one an Isherwoodish night-club-cum-boxing- 
booth scene, the other a circus tent where a group 
of clowns wantonly turn their stooge into a real 
victim. The latter, particularly, seemed to me to 
bring off a sharp dramatic effect. 

The piece as a whole is a straightforward 
morality, based’on a fable about an ex-Serviceman 
with a compulsive neurosis to find an enemy 
n.c.o. who was responsible for an ugly atrocity in 
a p.o.w. camp. So we have the shape of a quest, 
not for the Grail but for a flower of the Judas 


‘tree. Symbolism alternates with a sort of thumb- 


nail realism. 

Certainly, whether for radio or stage, the 
morality play is a form worth thinking of. Drama- 
tists have known this at least since von Hofmann- 
sthal turned back to Everyman, and Auden and 
Mr. Bronowski took 
a searching theme and a lively form. Why his 
quest remains unconsummated is a nice question. 


. Minor blemishes like the unabashed blackboard 


Fame’s My Line 


It has been pointed out elsewhere that when, 
after a run of almost four years, What’s My Line? 
ended in a positive parade of sagger-maker’s 
bottom-knockers an epoch in the history of tele- 
vision ended too. Not that What's My Line? is 
dead. It is anything but that; but when we see 
it again it will be under the auspices of the com- 
mercial stations and- not the B.B.C., and there 
can be no doubt that the loss to the B.B.C. will 
be very much the I.T.A.’s gain. Its passing marks 
the end of the B.B.C.’s domination over tele- 
vision; more important, it marks the end of a 
period during which one great fact about tele- 
vision came to be generally recognised. This is 
that, whether it wants to or not (and in the early 
days it was no doubt quite accidental) television 
makes its own stars. It would be absurd to claim 
very much for What’s My Line?, for it is merely 
back-handed praise to say that it has proved the 
best of the panel games. Yet this it has shown 
us, that it can confer encrmous fame on com- 
paratively unknown people overnight; and lest 
the words “ comparatively unknown” may sound 
like a slur on the people appearing in the panel 
let me hastily add “unknown” to the majority 
of the millions watching. A case in point was 
the appearance in the programme last year of 
Mr. Robert Morley. Who is more famous in the 
West End theatre than Mr. Morley? But even 


_the West End theatre is the concern of a minority, 


numerically a small minority; and it was plain, 
as one read the press next morning and listened 
to the comments of viewers, that Mr. Morley had 
suddenly become a “ discovery.” 

It is really quite incidental that so many of 
the What’s My Line? team have been recruited 
from the stage, quite incidental that Mr. David 
Nixon, for instance, is a professional conjuror 
and Miss Barbara Kelly a well-known actress. 
For when we see them in What’s My Line? that 
is the Jeast important thing about them. Which 
shows what a very curious thing television star- 
dom is, stardom of a kind unlike anything known 
before in the entertainment industry. To the 
making of great actors, great comedians, great 
clowns, go, in addition to innate talent, years of 
professional training. All that is required of the 
television star is that he shall be—or at any rate 


_create the illusion that he is being—himself. 


The type instances, of course, are Mr. Harding 
and Lady Barnett. The other evening we were 
privileged to rubber-neck into Lady Barnett’s 
home in Leicestershire. Four years ago the privi- 


‘stars are not fabulous; their popularity does 


gic 
ti 


; his yde | ar orator scene (in 
mentary film this would be a diagram sequ 
don’t do much harm, What breaks down i 
resolution. , 

On this point judgment has to be tentative 
the fact that the grand finale ceased to be dr 
and became fiat statement, I am inclined to attr 
bute to the poet’s hesitancy. He felt it not enoug! 
to trust to his own line “the face of violence is ; 
human face”; and then one seemed to hear Mr 
Bronowski industriously avoiding any of the usua 
copy-book solutions yet ending by producing | 
blurred version of them all. The play ceased 
be dramatic and seemed “to be going intelfectu 
on us,” just to the degree that the poet had muffec 
the intellectual problem. i 

Yet in all it was a rewarding evening in th 
theatre. The producer, Miss Eva Holterman, go 
some excellent team work out of her amateur cast 
and I thought Guy Sheppard’s sets quite ad 
mirable. The Tavistock Repertory Company hav. 
a new home in the Tower Theatre, Canonbury 
If they keep to this level of enterprise they wil 
have to be watched. Strictly, this notice shoulr 
be read in the past tense since by the time i 
appears the production will have given place t 
another: but I think The Face of Violence shoul 
be scored up for the record. v 
MontaGu SLATER 


bt 


lege would not have been ours; and even if it hav 
been, we should have refused to take it up, sinc: 
one doesn’t, even through the medium of TV 
wander through the homes of strangers. Fou 
years ago, Lady Barnett was a stranger, a provi 
cial lady of severely local eminence. Today, n 
lady, apart from royalty, is more famous; and sk 
is famous not because of her public work ¢ 
because of anything to do with her profession: 
training, which is that of a doctor, but boca 
she behaves naturally in front of the camera. — 

It is surely the oddest kind of fame ther 
has ever been. But there it is. It is televisior 
and it is something quite new. There were hiny 
of its coming, of course, in sound broadcastiny 
but Mr. Harding and perhaps Mr. Pickles apar 
sound alone has. produced none of these prodigi¢« 
of fame. - The great broadcasters had fame i 
their own right before they began to broadcas: 
and in their early days on the air at any rat) 
Mr. Priestley and Sir Compton Mackenzie wer 
listened to because they were Mr. Priestley an 
Sir Compton Mackenzie. It happens, of cours: 
that from time to time the spotlight of fame th 
TV projects is thrown on the already distin 
guished. ‘There is then a universal discovery ‘ 
what had been fame among a minority: the mo. 
striking instance is Sir Mortimer Wheeler. 

At first glance it would seem that fame of th’ 
kind, which is fame without any of the necessa) 
qualities which have made for fame in the pas) 
must be almost entirely evil in its consequence) 
All the same, we’ shall have much more of it, fi’ 
at present we are merely on the fringe of the | 
of television fame. Within the next twelve mon 
we shall probably be well over the fringe, for vw) 
may expect all the commercial companies, as we 
as the B.B.C., assiduously to seek out those ¢} 
whom it may be projected. What we would I 
very unwise to do, it seems to me, is to minimi) 
its reality. It is, I am sure, a wholly new kind 
fame, based on a new kind of relationsh 
between the person in whom it is enshrined a 
the recipient public. In a way, because TV i 
most immediate and the most universal fo 
mass communications that there is, the TV 
belongs to the people as no stars of the past 
have. The great actors have always been ret 
from their audiences, and film stars, too, 
fabulous creatures from the realms of fable. 1 


depend upon exoticism. They bel 
living room, are familiars; and 


one’s own experience proves this 


watches a great deal of television an | 


mecreasingly common experience is to encounter 
the flesh faces one cannot at first put a name 
to. The immediate reaction is: “I know that 
man; but where did I meet him?” And in the 
end one remembers one met him in one’s living 
_ room the other evening. The response is not one 
of awe; it is nothing like that one experiences 
when one finds oneself unexpectedly sitting in the 
theatre beside a famous actor. The response is 
precisely that of familiarity. The TV screen 
reduces in more ways than one, and this may 
‘prove the greatest safeguard. against the evil 

effects of the fame it can so fortuitously create. 


WILLIAM SALTER 
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Hiroshima 


“Children of Hiroshima,”’ at the Marble 
Arch Pavilion 


_ _ The banners and headlines of the previous 
" film—“Unmarried Mothers” “ Dangers of 
Ignorance! ”—were still overhead when, on 
~ Monday morning, we hurried into the press view 
_ of Children of Hireshima. We needn’t have 
hurried, it started 15 minutes late. Gramophone 
ftecords went on playing and we fidgeted and 
wondered. That most dreaded image of our 
time, the dazzling cauliflower which consumed 
_a city, would soon show up. The screen lives 
_ by images, but this one, except in its newsreel 
setting, had so far proved altogether too large. I 
remembered one rather miserable piece that had 
tried to palm off the sacred mission, the con- 
_ science-stricken pilot with a family; but it hadn’t 
worked. One waited for the dreadful instant, the 
instant came, and ten minutes later the lights went 
up on our dim everyday. There may have been 
‘only one way of dropping that bomb, in a mood 
of clinical resolution; but every moment since 
~ has drawn us away from the knifer and towards 
_ the victim. Whether Hiroshima will go down as 
the greatest crime of history—certainly, it was 
the biggest massacre—depends partly how 
_ history goes and who’s there to write it. Things 
_ To Come have grown adult since Wells... . 
2 Such, or similar, thoughts are provoked by the 
mere title of this Japanese film, ten years after 
_ the event. 
_ The film itself takes us back three years. A 
 school-teacher is going on holiday to Hiroshima, 
having, as she says, “forgotten” the bomb, and. 
_fremembering her birth-place. But as the boat 
chugs under a bridge into harbour, her eye keeps 
going up to the sky. There are big cumulus 
“shapes, and it’s quiet. Much of the town has 
“been rebuilt, boys dive off a pier, she wanders 
to the crude monument marking the bomb 
centre, finds her parents’ grave in a waste and 
plants flowers. Her thoughts go back to the 


y 


we have dreaded comes: the mild sunlight 

ants down, people go to work and children to 

school, the clock’s second hand jerks towards 

8.15, a single aeroplane flies over, and after the 

blinding flash sunflowers wither and limbs are 

contorted. These few close-ups give the whole 

horror. A torso on which the blood spots. A 
srouching man’s shadow imprinted on. steps. 

Memory fades. Nearly a quarter of a million 
people have died. 

_ The supreme tension over, one may wonder 

how the film, as film, will manage to go on. It 

does, inquiringly: the girl looks for the three 

children of her old school who have survived, 

nd finds one, a Christian, dying, another at his 

ather’s deathbed, the third in an orphanage. To 

his last she has been led by a half-blind old 

, his grandfather, who had worked in her 

> house till the bomb scarred him. So 
ples of the far-off explosion spread; and _ 
she wants to take the boy away with 

¢ old beggar locks the door, gets drunk, 


, ; 
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APRIL 


ACID POP 


OQOQOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


Since the youth of the world, April, accord- 
ing to the chronicles, has been packed with 
headline happenings. Noah is said to have 
left the Ark in April. In more recent Aprils 
the Order of the Garter was instituted 
(1348); the good ship Bounty, with Charles 
Laughton as skipper, had a mutiny aboard 
(1787) ; the first movie was shown in New 
York (1896); and the Bank of England 
ceased to issue £10 notes (1943). Thrill after 
thrill for April. But what of the 

sombre anniversary that we so 

often neglect to respect 
on successive April oths ? 
Yes ... but we had to 
remind you. On 

April oth, 1889, died 
Chevreul, “ Father 

of Fatty Acids,” 

“What a charming 


soubriquet to find in print! Mother of the 
Gracchi, Sons of Thunder, Daughter of the 
West, Father of History, Sons of Battle, 
Father of Fatty Acids...the family honorifics 
roll down the roll of the years, and euphoni- 
ously does Chevreul take his place among the 
honoured. We.need not lose our heads and 
become maudlin about fatty acids, Chevreul’s 
brainchildren. They may block our drains, 
stimulate our phagocytes and nauseate our 
imaginations, but whatever 

fatty acids may be, let 
us raise our hats 

on April oth and 
remember Papa 
Chevreul, Let 

us determine to 

be nicer, more 
respectful to all 

men of science. 


At the Midland Bank we pay our respects in a practical manner, by our 
readiness to use all the resources of modern invention which seem likely 
to help us increase and improve the service we give to our customers. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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Make the sea trip 
part of your holiday 


— ... enjoy the tang of the sea and then that first thrill, reborn with every trip —as you 

walk down the gangway into France —the catch of the breath as you enter a new world. The 
gendarmes on the quay, peak-capped and cloaked —porters, blue-bloused and volubly French — even 
the engines seem to whistle in a foreign language. Then on to the train... Paris, Basle and beyond. 


_ All combine to welcome you to something new—something exciting—the perfect start to your 


Continental holiday ! 


Services and fares from principal Travel Agencies or the 
Continental Enquiry Office, VICTORIA STATION, London, S.W.1, 
or BRITISH RAILWAYS TRAVEL CENTRE, Lr. Regent St., S.W.1. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


‘and sets fire to his shanty. We have never se 
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the original holocaust and these flames stir 
retarded pity. Everything in this film is con- 
veyed, as it only could be, by reflection, in small 
samples. The sunflower drops, the man’s shadow 
on the steps evokes the man, a man and a woman 
talk seriously on a bridge and we begin to notice 
the river bottom through the clear water, the 
broken old beggar at last dies. Even as the boy 
and the teacher step on the boat to take them 
away to one of the islands the drone of an aero- 
plane comes near: the young woman looks up 
fearfully, and the child catches at matter of fact— 
“ Airplane! ” 

This film, we are told, was produced, directed, 
and largely acted by’ natives of Hiroshima. 
(Special praise should go to Kaneto Shindo, who 
wrote and directed, to Osamu Takizawa’s 
beggar and Nobuko Otowa’s school-teacher.) 
Any other means, we may feel, could hardly have 
achieved this muted authenticity and tragedy. 
There’s no comment; none is needed. If there 
is any indignation, it is ours. We go away with 
feelings uncomfortably engaged whether we 
would or not. One day may find us in a worse 
Hiroshima. ‘ 

It might. be a good thing if everyone in 
England, America, and Russia could see this film 
before further experiments and paper talk have 
made us case-hardened; but of course no one— 
comparatively speaking—will. In a world made 


safe—we are told—by the hydrogen bomb, will 


not Unmarried Mothers and Mr. Bing Crosby 
keep the flags flying? 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Ukranian Folk Songs and Dances, at the 


Hammersmith Town Hall 


There are apparently about 33,000 Ukranians in 
this country, and these exiles have formed an associ- 
ation part of whose aim is to foster the arts and 
traditions of its people. Last Sunday, on the occa- 
sion of the association’s tenth anniversary, a concert 
of national music and dancing was given. The danc- 


Ly, ——s 
Ease of Payment 
The increasing use of cheques for payment 
of bills, coupled with the convenience and 
safety of such a method, makes it a real 
necessity to have a banking account. To have 
that account with the C.W.S Bank is good business 
too, since you will find the charges smal] for 
the very full range of facilities available 


through the Bank’s Branches and 


Co-operative Society Agencies everywhere. 


C.W.S BANK, P.O. Box 101, Manchester 4 
Please send me your illustra‘ed folder 
with terms of accounts, etc, 


London Office: 99 Leman Street, E.1. 
Sub-Offices: Kingsway & Westminster 
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Ty expert executants. The m 


able, but their partners looked like bewildered Eng- 


lish wives whose grasp of the meaning of folk danc- 
ing went no farther than the palais glide. There 
was none of that tension behind the simple gestures 
that makes the sudden bursting forth of explosive 
energy so exciting. It was also curious to see how 
the men never failed to get the downward emphasis 
of movement, while the girls, like some caricature of 
the English dancing Russian, never failed in an up- 
ward bob. Probably the Morris dance is what we 
are most temperamentally fitted for. The important 
and chief part of the programme was taken up with 
the Homin Men’s Choir, wonderfully conducted by 
Yaroslav Babunyak without accompaniment. This 
chorus performed with a precision and richness 
which was the more’ satisfying because the sound 
seemed to come so naturally without any strain or 
self-consciousness, There were many national songs, 
both sad and violent, that were intricately weighted 
by the variety of voices. In The Grey Cuckoo by 
Nishchynskyi the soloist calling to the imprisoned 
cossacks momentarily seemed one of the most beau- 
tfful’ sounds ever produced. With this choir there 
is no need for the Ukranian Association to feel 
anxious that their musical traditions are dying out. 
A. F. 


Correspondence 


THE GAZA INCIDENT 


[Lieutenant-Colonel Shaul Ramati, who sent us 


the following remarkable letter (which we have very 
‘slightly abridged), is at present employed at the 


G.H.Q. of the Israeli Army. He was cducated in 
England; holds an Oxford M.A. degree; and served 
during the war as an officer-in a famous British regi- 
ment. He has been an Israeli citizen since 1948, and 
served for some years as a member of the U.N. Mixed 
Armistice Commission. Col, Ramati writes to us in 
his personal capacity, and’ his views must not be 
taken as necessarily those of the Israeli Government. 
—Ep., N.S. & N.] 


Sir,—There was more than one reason for the 
swift retribution meted out to a crack regular unit 
of the Gaza garrison after its attack on a patrol of 
the Israel Army. Not one of the many incidents of 
provocation perpetrated from the Gaza Strip against 
Israel territory during the last few months was in 
itself sufficient to warrant so severe and dangerous a 
reaction, although some of them were serious. Dur- 
ing last autumn the huge water pipeline to the Negev 
was thrice blown up by Egyptian sabotage units, 
specially trained for such tasks—a fact clearly 
brought out by the official U.N. inquiry reports. 
Another such unit penetrated 20km. into Israel to 
destroy a house in Pattish village with explosives. 
As part of their “commando” training, or work for 
the Egyptian Intelligence’ Service, which exploits 
the refugees as their instrument in an unscrupulous 
and cowardly warfare, these groups were set certain 
tasks as far from the border as Rehovoth or Rishon- 
le-Zion. Beyond that they were given a free hand. 
The right to rob was considered sufficient payment 
for Palestinian civilian infiltrators. employed as 
guides and porters. They would hang out for some 
days in Israel, hiding during the day in marshes or 
caves. At night they would sally forth to waylay 
a cyclist, an old farmer returning home with his 


sons after a long day’s work, a lonely tractor driver, 


or some other defenceless—that is to say suitable— 
victim. In most of these cases the Mixed Armistice 
Commission condemned Egypt in the strongest 
terms. In those that it did not, the chance capture 
of one of the infiltrators who had taken part, and 
his dramatic confession to a Danish U.N. observer 
sent to interrogate him, showed the official Egyptian 
authorities to be responsible. 

Yet these serious aggressions received neither 
publicity nor condemnation at the hands of the 
Western press and governments, any more than 
Israel’s policy of “no retaliation under any circum- 


‘stances” met with any appreciation abroad. Nor 


did it lead to any efforts being made by the U.N. 


gperou olic an When t 
gestions to improve the unsatisfactory 
on the Gaza border in an official report, tl 
couched. in a manner that left an uninformed pe 
with the impression that both sides were equally t 
blame. True, the phrasing was intended not 
offend Egypt, and to further the chances of an agree 
ment on constructive measures. A careful reader o 
the Appendices. listing Armistice Commission de 
cisions, who is not simply satisfied with the gener: 
intreductory remarks, would soon find that ther 
was no balance; he would be confronted by a 
clear picture of continued aggression by one sid 
and continued abstention from retaliation in ki 
by the other. 

The policy of wooing the Arabs at all costs, turn 
ing a blind eye to their breaches of the peace ag 
sending them arms despite their continuous threats 
and refusals even to talk about a settlement, has 
already convinced the Arabs that now they can ignore 
Armistice Commission decisions and engage in illegal 
boycott and border warfare. The Gaza clash 
showed that Israel was not ready to sacrifice her 
national security on the altar of “ quiet and stability ” 
bought by appeasement at her expense. The sense 
of isolation after the signing of the Turco-Iraqi pact, 
and the feeling of having been entirely ignore 
except in a most negative way, in the negotiation 
leading up to it, forced Israeli opinion to the con- 
clusion that to maintain its security, Israel had only 
itself to rely upon. This feeling was reinforced by 
the West’s reluctance to give a firm guarantee to 
protect Israel’s frontiers against Arab aggression, 
inadequate though this would be as a “balance” to 
arms shipments to the Arab States. In such circum- 
stances U.N. condemnations and adverse world 
public opinion can do but little to wean Israel away 
from self-reliance. It is even quite conceivable, that, 
before a certain stage of unbalance is reached, the 
choice before Israel might be peace or a shooting 
war now—however unfavourable the circumstances— 
or certain destruction in a year’s time. The lessor 
of Czechoslovakia’s surrender of the Sudetenland for 
“the common good” in 1938, and its destruction ir 
1939, is still fresh in our minds. Though there is 
no one with influence in Israel who favours retalia- 
tion, there is also no one who does not believe thai 
at a certain stage it becomes inevitable. , 

Though there are indications that the Egyptian: 
intend to lessen the gap between their 40 dead anc: 
30 wounded and the eight killed and 13 wounded ol 
the Israel Army, there is little chance of a retaliatior 
in kind despite Colonel Nasser’s threats. Sneak) 
attacks and sabotage by small groups of four or five 
men are more likely. More than ever the Egyptian 
Army fears the Israel Army. They must also realise 
that the blow they received they brought on to thei | 
own heads. The bill has now been settled, and they 
realise that should they run up new accounts thes¢ | 
will also bé liquidated. He 

Israel’s depression in the face of increasing isola: 
tion anda new wave of border aggressions has bee: 
relieved. Israel won its independence by morale anc 
courage. To maintain these at a sufficiently hi 
level is vital for its continued existence and develop” 
ment. To maintain and improve national morali 
therefore is the primary function of Israel’s Govern | 
ment. Morale breeds courage and courage morale} 
The uncommon bravery showed by the Israeli om 
filled the nation with pride and gave it a much, 
needed sense of security, a security guaranteed not by 
dubious declarations made in distant capitals, but b» 
the valour of its young. Though there is no such 
connection, the man in the street has tended t | 
identify the action with Mr. Ben Gurion’s return t 
the Defence Ministry, a fact which will no doubt b» 
of some benefit to Mapai in the coming elections. 4 

The Egyptian unit routed was composed ¢ 
Sudanese, and could thus be. counted as represent: 
tive of the best the Egyptian Army can produce. 
soldiers showed themselves to be not unwo 


tion despite the fire directed at them. Only whe 
our troops had charged to within some 10 metres ¢ 
them, did they give up, throwing down their wea 
and seeking safety in flight. A small n 
it out to the end, whilst those not di 


. 0 P1210 
e time when the rese 
he cre border. In 


r U. N. and Egyptian sources) carried back — 
ally appreciate this amazing demonstration of 


y overcame the confusion of a night battle, the 
inet of not risking one’s life for someone already 
d, and the feeling of fatigue and utter helplessness 
hen carrying wounded under fire. The sclf- 
fot fear of giving away the position of their comrades, 
idded glory to the troops who. won this bloody clash. 
: A The Israel Army spokesman at no stage contended 
the force which defeated the Egyptians was 
entical with the patrol which they had attacked. 
of emphasis on this distinction may have been 
blame for the doubt with which this official state- 
t was treated outside of Israel. 
in the least surprised. The Egyptians have 
ays been ready to provide the provocation needed 
to justify retribution. 
Negev, attacking an Israel convoy proceeding on its 
authorised way under the terms of the U.N. Truce. * 
In the last months there have been no less than a 

zen or two of such incidents, in which Israeli 
ols were attacked by fire from Egyptian positions 
whilst on. routine duty within Israel territory. Pre- 
ared by bitter experience for this contingency, the 
patrol would normally extricate itself with but few 
asualties and the Israel-Egyptian Mixed Armistice 
Commission would then condemn both countries for 
br aching the Armistice Agreement by firing across 
e lines. In this case, after casting his decisive vote, 
U.N. chairman explained that he was certain that 
Egyptians had been the first to fire. 


if the patrol was attacked, and not in the normal way 
apparently only encouraged the repeated 
Egyptian attacks from the comparative safety of their 
ortified positions, inaccessible because of the 
marcation line. The Commander of this reserve 


the spirit which is instilled into the Israeli Army 
ing all its training to prepare it to withstand Arab 
ion—when attacked, strike back hard and deep 
into the enemy’s territory. If the Egyptians now 
decide that their policy is not worth while, it is to 
eewped that they will take steps similar to those 
ken by Jordan (since relaxed but now perhaps once 
again renewed) after Kibya and Nahhalin, which cut 
Bown the incidence of criminal attacks and infiltra- 
tion into Israel to less than a tenth of what they had 
been before, and enabled Israel to embark on a policy 


acts of infiltration and minor aggression. 

To sum up, the Gaza clash was the unfortunate 
but inevitable result of a situation created locally by 
the Egyptians and generally by a Western policy ‘of 
arming the Arabs and ignoring Israel, forcing her 
into dangerous isolation. If the “remedy” of the 
| Caaage Powers will be to condemn the incident and 
gnore the situation which created it, things will go 
from bad to worse. If the incident is deplored—as 
it must be by all right-thinking people—but steps are 
taken to move along the path to a real settlement in 
the Middle East, and the maintenance of a healthy 
nce within it until this aim is achieved, then the 
Id’s statesmen will have shown themselves to 
e learnt from history by not repeating the mis- 
kes made after Kibya, and to have advanced in 
inderstanding Middle East realities. 

GH.Q. Jerusalem. ~ SHAUL RAMATI 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


devoted to fostering the common delusion that 
defectives are retained in institutions solely 


safeguards which, though capable of improve- 
are considerable, the whole pressure on mental 
hospitals is to discharge patients who can 
urn to the community outside. The high 


ved capacity, and the large number of 
waiting admission, are stimuli in the 


them 21 wounded and dead. Only a soldier 


line and exemplary comradeship under fire. 


discipline of the wounded, who did not utter a sound 


Yet no one here- 


It was thus that they lost the. 


-in the law that are overdue. 


_ With breaking point reached, a force was in this. 
se apparently standing by, ready to strike back hard 


yrce, called up when the patrol was attacked, acted 


of total abstention from retaliation for the continuing ¢ Would take the leading 
crusaders themselves would need to be definite, keep- | 


ing it broad and simple, and rejecting every attempt | 


s—I was sorry to see a paragraph of London » 


vercrowding, often more than 25 per cent. 


ermined attack, our soldiers (60-70 -are acute Piekae ig chine nursing, domestic and 


often medical. They are unlikely to disappear while 
full employment continues, even with much-needed 
improvements in pay and conditions. After all, there 
are pleasanter environments in which to work. Is 
it then wrong, as Flavus seems to suggest, that most 
patients who can help to look after themselves and 
each other, while unsuitable for occupational training, 
should do so? Anyone who has seen mental patients, 
physically able, sitting around in complete idleness 
must agree that almost any kind of activity is prefer- 
able. Flavus may. scoff at the :idea that “ pecling 
potatoes is good for you,” but for those who cannot 
be trained for more constructive work it is surely 
better than doing nothing. 

There is a simple. explanation of the wide differ- 
ences iff costs per patient as, between the general 
hospital and the mental .deficiency hospital. Com- 
pared with general hospital patients, menta! defectives 
require far less medical attention or skilled nursing, 
and the number of doctors and nurses per 100 beds 
is therefore much less in the mental deficiency hos- 
pital, Ir is untrue to suggest that a. high proportion 
of defectives are bedfast. The figure in a typical 
hospital near London is about 5 per cent. Medical 
and nursing salaries, being easily the largest factor ia 
hospital costs, account for the bulk of the difference 
mentioned. 

- Our mental deficiency services fall short in many 
iespects of the standard we would wish, and doubt- 
less the Royal Commission will recommend changes 
I do not deny that 
patients who might safely be discharged are some- 
times retained in hospital through an excess of caution 
on the part of the authorities. 
to. those who carry out the difficult and unrewarding 
task of caring for defectives to suggest, without 
evidence, that patients are systematically detained 
Decpuse of the value of their services to the hospital. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 

House of Commons. 


THE FUTURE OF SOCIALISM 


Str,—As a result of Professor Cole’s articles in 
THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION of January 15 and 


22, a small group of people from among those who 


have written to him met in London a few days ago. 


At this meeting it was decided that an attempt | 


should be made to form a World Order of Socialists 
and that (quoting from Professor Cole’s final article) 

‘in such a programme peace and international friend- 
ship and therewith international ‘war on want,’ and 
a wide toleration of varying democratic ‘ ways of life’ 
place. For the rest, the 


to impose a rigid dogmatism, either of ideology or of 
positive prescription of method.” . 

I hope that publication of this letter will encourage 
those people all over the world who find themselves 
basically in agreement with these articles and who 
are prepared to take an active part in the formation 
and extension of a world order of Socialists, to write 
to me at 11 Spring Street, London, W.2, so that they 
may meet the members of the present nucleus. if 
they live in London, or so that they may be put in 
touch with each other, and form affiliated groups 
among themselves if they live elsewhere. It would 
be appreciated if those who reply would give their 
telephone numbers wherever possible and enclose 
stamped addressed envelopes. 
; JOHN RopDAM 


TWO NATIONS IN SCHOOL 


S1r,—Like most writers on the relationship between 
the publicly maintained schools and the independent 
schools, Lady Simon concentrates on the secondary 
stage. It is, however, at the primary stage that there 


is the greatest opportunity for creating a unified | 


system; many, if not most, middle-class parents would 
be glad to send their children to the local maintained 


school, if only certain much-needed improvements | 


could be brought about. 
_ Above all, smaller classes must be provided. It is 
utterly impossible for one teacher to manage satis- 


~ 


But it is an injustice | 
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r ‘fifty children, particularly when they 

I re help with tying. their shoelaces ‘and 
buttoning t eir coats. One way in which the size of 
classes could be reduced at once would be to make a 
big drive to recruit more married and retired teachers 
on a part-time basis. They could if necessary be 
supplemented by uncertificated assistants, who would 
help the children with reading and writing, as is done 
in private schools. 

Another reform, which would make the infants’ 
schools more attractive to middle-class parents, would 
be for attendance in the afternoons to’ be optional. 
Some parents prefer to send their children to school 
only in the mornings, as they are permitted to do at 
private schools.. Why should) this liberty not be 
extended to State schools? Many children of five to 
seven years ‘find the whole day at school excessively 
tiring and develop a multitude of ailments. They 
would do quite as well at school if they were fitter 
and fresher, but attended for fewer hours. Others 
find the transition from a quiet relatively unregulated 
life at home to a large noisy community, where they 
have to-follow the common pursuits, a big emotional 
disturbance. There are undoubtedly a number of 
parents who send their children to private schools 
solely in order to avoid a full day at school. 

Cannot some progress towards equality of oppor- 
tunity in education at the primary stage be made upon 
these lines? JENNIFER JENKINS 

33 Ladbroke Square, 

London, W.11. 


Sirn,—K. M. Knowles pleads very specially for 
two. sorts of education in order that the abstemious 
parent, as opposed to the prodigal parent, may reap 
the reward of virtue and be able to send his child to 


gust reprinted } 
The most widely discussed book 
on British politics in a decade. @ 


R..T. McKENZIE 


BRITISH 
POLITICAL 
PARTIES 


“From now onward, McKenzie 
is the classical reference for the 
study of the British political system 
+ + - an encyclopedic work of 
historical and organizational ref- 
erence as well as a study in political 
thought. Remarkable in its analysis 
of the nature of power, it is at the 
same time a brilliantly evocative 
account of the struggle for that 
power by the politicians of the last 
fifty years... Mr. McKenzie’s book 
towers in its fresh and untiring 
scholarship and the clarity of its 
judgments.” 

The Times Literary Supplement. 


“A. thorough, objective, fasci- 
nating account of the nature of 
patty leadership in modern Britain. 
Every local party and discussion . 
group should own and study it.” 
—TOM DRIBERG, m.p., in Reynolds 
News. 
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FLAMINGO 
FEATHER 


LAURENS 
VAN DER POST 


‘An adventure story in the Buchan 
tradition . . . distinguished by the 
same almost mystical feeling for 
Africa and the Africans as was re- 
vealed in Venture to the Interior. 
On one level it is exciting, straight- 
forward and enjoyable; on another 


it is uplifting.’ Times 
“Its engrossing drama .. . the 
narrative sweep and the feeling 


behind it make Flamingo Feather\ 
a noble entertainment.’ 
Sunday Times 


Observer 
12s 6d 


RUSSIAN 
ROULETTE 


ANTHONY 
BLOOMFIELD 


‘The most magnificent first novel 
I have ever read.’ S.P.B. Mais 


“A remarkably accomplished per- 
formance , . . his talent is mesmeris- 
ing.’ John Davenport 


‘ Lovely, lively prose.’ 


“Bears the distinguishing hall-mark 
(of the true artist)” . W. Lambert 


I WAS A 
STRANGER 


MARTIN 
MEWBURN 


“Has a touching quality of earnest- 
ness, innocence, ingenuousness, 
honesty and truth that makes one 
come back to it over and over 
again with something between exas- 
peration, amusement, affection, and a 
sincere if grudging admiration.” 


Sedn O? Faoldin 12s 6d 
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would only hold if we had equality of income. I 
have yet to meet an advocate of private education 
who wants that—yet without it there cannot: be 
equality of responsibility. 

Within our social framework incomes can range 
from tiny to great. For most working people a pri- 
vate education is far above their means however 
much they might want it for their children, and it is 
unfair to overlook that it is money and not virtue 
which decides this. 

All too often those who rail against the idea of 
equal education chances confine their argument to a 
comparison between two sets of parents of similar 
income. They forget the majority with less; they 
gloss over those who, without any scraping or sacri- 
fice, can afford not merely private education for their 
children, but cigars, wines and horses for themselves. 

I have still to see a just case for the retention of 
private schools. And, furthermore, I think it is time 
we analysed precisely what are the qualities that 
make for superiority of one sort of school over 
another. Is the product of the “better” school a 
more balanced person? Is he less bigoted, more 
kindly? Is his mind widened beyond the sectional 
interests of class and nation? Is he compassionate to 
the weak? Does he want to share with all mankind 
the benefits of his time? Is he happier? 

Perhaps the most rewarding sacrifice of all that 
parents could make for their children, for all children, 
is the giving up not of material things but of out- 
moded concepts. P. K. Mares. 

104 Castelnau, S.W.13. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN COURT 


S1r,—The Bill to raise the number of judges in 
the Appeal Division of the South African’ Supreme 
Court, and to be introduced by Mr. Swart, the Minis- 
ter of Justice, comes as no shock to those who know 
the Nationalist policy of the Union. It is implicit 
in the pattern of life which Afrikaanderdom set for 
itself many years ago. We shall see that the new 
judges will be Nationalists. bearing Afrikaander 
names. But “packing” is no new device. I well 
remember how Oswald Pirow—a previous Minister 
of Justice, but then a barrister—in defending a 
farmer against a charge of murder of a Native, chal- 
lenged every member of the jury bearing an English 
name, until the jury consisted of anti-native 
Nationalists. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, I have no need to remind 
you that never in the history of South Africa has a 
White man suffered capital punishment for the death 
of a kaffir.” Pirow was rebuked by Judge Solomons, 
and the jury charged not to heed this remark. But 
the verdict was that of common assault! This hap- 
pened 30 years ago at Bethal in the Transvaal, 
where, later on, Michael Scott was saved from 
assassination by white men at the intervention of the 
police. J. C. ADams 

The Vicarage, Hampton-in-Arden. 


PAUL CLAUDEL 


Sir,—I am amazed to find Alexander Werth in 
this galley. With much that he now writes I would 
agree: a little. more and Claudel need not be 
involved at all. But Mr. Werth originally wrote, 
“Claudel was Vichy,” and he still identifies him with 
a Vichyite French Academy. In fact, Claudel was 
not in the Academy during the Occupation. His 
candidature failed in 1935, when one might have 
thought that anti-Popular Front feeling among 
“ reactionaries ” would have led them to strengthen 
their ranks. He was at last elected in 1946, at the 
height of the anti-Vichy purge. After all, it does 
not seem that the French themselves took the Ode 
to Pétain very seriously. 

GEOFFREY BRERETON 


Sir,—I am rather surprised that Mr. Spender and 
Mr. Fraser should take exception to your excellent 
notice of Paul Claudel’s funeral, which made it fairly 
clear that Claudel had been given a State burial not 
because, inexplicably, a country actually so much 


whether it is fae: ‘that the sins of the father should — 
descend upon the child, surely Mr. Knowles’s case 


was given a State funeral. It is interesting, too, tl 
both Mr. Spender and Mr. Fraser bring up the ca : 
of Wordsworth, another man who in his way turne: 
his back on poetry in order to serve another mis 
The only surprising thing is that they seem to t 
apologising for him, too. The moral seems to 
that those who try to teach the next generation ho 
to profit from split-mindedness are apt to suffer 
double fate: first to die and then to be buried b) 
the State. : 


Tom Scott | 
50 St. Leonards Street, Edinburgh. 


Sir,—Surely the last word on the controversy ov« 
Claudel was said by Auden fifteen years ago: 


_ Time that is intolerant 
Of the brave and innocent, 
And indifferent in a week 
To a beautiful physique, 


Worships language and forgives 
Everyone by whom it lives; 
Pardons cowardice, conceit, 
Lays its honours at their feet. 


Time that with this strange excuse 
Pardoned Kipling and his views, 
And will pardon Paul Claudel, 
Pardons him for writing well. 
—from In Memory of W. B. Yeat 
Joyce SANDERSON 


GUTTUSO. 


Sir,—Mr. Berger is no doubt wise to speak - 
much of Guttuso’s identification with the vigour 
a class, and so little of his pictures. In the an 
certain characteristics are visible which people 
various loyalties are accustomed to regard as anti 
human. In particular, there is an ambiguity in th» 
artist’s attitude to violence: the pictures give uy 
many grounds to doubt whether the emotion t) 
which the violence gives rise is one of sympathy fo) 
its victims. The sincerity of Guttuso’s political self’ 
identification need not be questioned. To it thi 
very element in his work may perhaps be traced. ]) 
is (as they say) no accident that the ambiguity o” 
Guttuso’s standpoint is, at root, exactly that equi: 
vocation which convicts Communism of treachery t! 
the human values for which it speaks. i 

LAWRENCE GOWING 


SARAGAT’S BETRAYAL 


Sir,—Your Rome correspondent states in THE NEW 
STATESMAN of March 12 that “Social Democrat’ 
. . have asked for a special party congress to’ pre’ 
test against Saragat’s “betrayal” of the party b) 
accepting the Scelba land compromise.” 
The fact is that by 17 votes to 4, the P.S.D.j! 
Executive ratified the “compromise” proposals ¢ 
the Council of Ministers on the land lease contract: 
The “betrayal” as well as the request for a speciz 
party conference seems, therefore, to be only a pra’ 
duct of your correspondent’s fertile imagination. 
PAOLO TREVES 

Ministry of Foreign Trade, 

Rome. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF HUNGER : 


Sir,—Sir Walter Elliott refers to the author of thay 
excellent book Geography of Hunger as a “Portu 
guese gentleman from Brazil, a high official under th» 
United Nations”; and to his “ passionate contentiow 
that Portuguese rule . . . had been an undilute 
blessing to other races. . . .” I do not know of on 
single sentence in the book to this effect. Indee 
the only references to Portuguese rule are critica 
Dr. Josue de Castro, its distinguished author, is 
Brazilian, born, bred and educated in Brazil, 
Professor of Physiology and head of the Nutritio ‘ 
Laboratory of the University of Brazil. He was n 
is a nominated candidate for the Nobel Peace Py 


iad ‘x 
“HILOSOPHY is in some respects more like an 
art rt than a science. Its history i is rather a suc- 
session of styles than a series of discoveries. 
Each great philosopher introduces a new style 
of thought into the same abstract discussion. 
From the first pages of his work we find that 
We are moving along new channels of thought 
from a new starting-point. After fifty years 
Principia Ethica still appears as the first work 


philosophy. Not only has it become a classic 
of the subject, alongside Hume and Mill, but it 
s alive and is continuously considered on its 
own terms. I cannot, therefore, pretend to a 
retrospective tone in writing of it as something 
re-discovered; it is always before anyone now 
hinking of moral philosophy, and the difficulty 
to recapture the difference it originally made. 
- In 1903 the syntax of plain assertion, always 
the strength of British empiricism, was running 


crude and thin. The cloudy metaphors of 
erman idealism were becoming the natural 
anguage in which to present the relations be- 
tween mind and matter, man and _ society. 
oore changed this abruptly. In Principia 
pce as elsewhere, he is the philosopher of 
rect and literal assertion, although his asser- 
Bons are always carefully qualified. He 
simply pointed to a fact of language, obvious 
‘but easily overlooked; and then, in a style at 
once unnaturally clear and unnaturally cautious, 
he pointed to the wider implications of this fact, 
as undermining most previous philosophies. 


cannot be defined in terms of any natural 
‘characteristics; for, whatever natural charac- 
teristics are chosen, it will always make sense 
to ask whether anything possessing these 
characteristics is good. The fact that this ques- 
‘tion always makes sense is sufficient to show 
that no natural characteristics enter into the 
definition of goodness. The argument is start- 
lingly simple and involves only one step, but it 
ill seems conclusive, and it was revolutionary. 
Most moral philosophers, and particularly the 
tilitarians, had represented their belief that 
on nly pleasure, or happiness, are good as some 
discovery about the meaning of the word 
“good.” But the fact that they can informa- 
tively say “Pleasure, and pleasure alone, is 
rood”, in itself shows that ‘ “pleasant ” and 
“good” do not coincide, or overlap, in mean- 
ing. Hence neither utilitarianism, nor any other 
moral theory, can be founded on an analysis of 
the 2 meaning of words; some positive, non-verbal 
imation is needed. 

I have represented Professor Moore as 
g made an important discovery about the 
“sood”, and this is the 
e of his argument, as it presents itself to 
philosophers now. So much certainly 
, clear and unrefuted. But in Principia 
Moore claimed to have shown not only 


which clearly belongs to contemporary British ~ 


out, and Mill and Bain were beginning to seem’ 


_ The fact indicated is that the word “good” 


Moore's Principia aes 


is the first difference which the last fifty years 
of British philosophy have made, and not least 


the later work of Moore himself. In 1903 it 
was natural to assume that any such discovery 
about the use and meaning of an adjective must 
be a discovery about the nature of the quality 
for which the adjective stands; if “good” 


_is an indefinable word, then goodness must be 


a simple quality. The transition may seem 
harmless, a matter of terminology merely, but 
it had larger consequences. For in the later 
chapters of the book Moore goes on to decide, 
by the power of reflection alone, where this 
non-natural quality is to be found in states of 
affairs in the universe. By the inner eye of 
reflection he sees that it is always to be found 
in conjunction with personal affection and with 
the enjoyment of beautiful objects; and, when 
logical confusions are removed, he was sure that 
anyone who reflects must necessarily see the 
same. This is the famous secular morality 
which replaced, in the early beliefs of Keynes 
and of others, Bentham’s and Mill’s more hum- 
drum conceptions of welfare. There are cer- 
tain states of mind which we can see to be in- 
trinsically good, and they fall under these two 
principal headings. Here dissent begins. 
It now seems that Moore misrepresented the 
true force of his own negative argument; 
for he states a positive moral doctrine as 
evident to any clear-sighted man in the light 
of reflection alone; and yet his own negative 
conclusions about the word “good” seem to 
preclude any such positive claims to knowledge 
in these general moral terms. Here is one 
point of difference between philosophy now 
and philosophy in 1903. In re-reading Moore’s 
book once again, I was more than ever amazed 
by the downrightness of assertion, the confident 
ring of philosophy still freely pronouncing. ‘To- 
day philosophy may question and suggest, but 
it certainly does not pronounce. What has 
made the difference? 

It is sometimes said that in recent years 


philosophers in England have turned away from 


discussions of the nature of reality towards dis- 
cussions of the meanings of words. This 
is untrue; indeed it is almost the opposite of the 
truth. When I represent Moore’s enduring 
discovery as a discovery about this single word 
“sood”, I do not mean that he added some- 
thing new to the dictionary, or that he noticed 
some neglected feature in English usage. I mean 
that he noticed the difference between two 
human activities, each involving the use of 
similar forms of words: first, the activity of 
identifying and describing things and states of 
affairs, and, secondly, the activity of recommend- 
ing them as ends of action. This distinction is 
not perfectly reflected in the grammar and 
vocabulary of our language; like all other 
philosophically important distinctions, it has to 
be seen through, or beneath, the actual idioms 
of speech. The word “good” has the same 
grammatical status as any other adjective, but 
the intention behind its use is altogether unique. 
If we take the surface of language too seriously, 
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Moore did, we will assume that the 
adjective “good” must stand for a non-natural 
quality, as the adjective “yellow” stands for a 
natural quality. Then it will seem that we must 
be able to see,. by intuition or the inner eye, 
what states of affairs are good and what are not 
good, as we can see by the physical eye what 
things are yellow and what things are not yellow. 
And then moral conflict becomes unintelligible,’ 
and the nature and source of ultimate moral 
differences cannot be presented as they actually 
occur. We will have discarded Moore’s original 
insight—that to describe a state of affairs is 
never equivalent to saying that this state of 
affairs ought to be brought into existence. If 
we did use the word “ good” in such a way that 
goodness was as directly identifiable as yellow- 
ness, we should only need another word for say- } 
ing that goodness ought to be brought into 
existence. 


In all this, it is not the mere forms of words 
which interest philosophers now, but the inten- 
tion which constantly goes with the use of them. 
These constant intentions are fixed by the human 
situation, independently of any particular forms 
of language that may imperfectly reflect them. 
We have to identify and describe things, persons 
and their states of mind, and we have to decide 
what we ought to do about them. These require- 
ments are both unavoidable, and are unavoid- 
ably different. We cannot do the two things at 
once without confusing our intention and mean- 
ing; and this impossibility is not fixed by the 
conventions of language itself. A philo- 
sopher is (among other things) a man who wants 
to penetrate to those most radical differences of 
intention which lie beneath any particular 
grammar and any particular language. This is 
no less, and no more true, of Aristotle and of 
Kant than of those who are now developing the 
suggestions of Moore and Wittgenstein. Any- 
one who complains that philosophy is de- 
generating into the classification of words and 
sentences must have forgotten to read Aristotle 
together with every other philosopher who has 
looked through language for the dividing cate- 
gories of thought. Good and Bad, Same and 
Different, Like and Unlike, Symbol and Mean-’ 
ing—these are some of the notions which 
divide thought into its different types and there- 
fore have always engaged philosophers, 

In 1903. Moore found a new way to show the 
difference between judgments of good and bad 
and judgments of another kind. If it now seems, 
in the light of later philosophy, that he still 
neglected some large part of this difference, it’ 
is because he docs not stress the difference of 
circumstance and intention between a man who 
is thinking what to do and a man who is wonder-' 
ing how to describe what he sees. He follows 
the mere.form of words, the surface of the 
language, too closely. He therefore makes the 
choice of ends scem a matter of clear contem- 
plation, as one sits in an armchair with only, 
abstract words before one. He ignores the 
natural setting in which judgments of good 
and bad are made, when we are giving 
reasons for preferring one course of action to 
another. If we are asked to reflect on the ulti- 
mate reasons generally leading us to prefer one 
course of actiqn to.another, these phrases “ Per- 
sonal Affection” and “ Aesthetic Emotion ” may 


———. 
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certainly suggest a But the mere 
words, with their essential vagueness, carry with 
them no authority and no power of conviction; 
they are too far removed from the personal com- 
plexities of an actual situation of choice. When, 
in the famous chapter on Ideal ‘Morality, Moore 
weighs these abstractions against each other, 
as representing the elements of an ideal world, 
the type of thought which must actually guide 
action has altogether dropped from view and 
a setting of pure contemplation has been pro- 
posed in its place. So the typical and peculiar 
difficulties are not there to be seen. 

In any personal or political decision there is 
a knot of particular reasons influencing action 
which cannot be unravelled into this tidy 
pattern of calculating the best means to some ¢vi- 
dent ideal ends. Situations present themselves, 
successive, many-sided and doubtful, and any 
line of action chosen will lead into a new situa- 
tion, equally compounded of elements to be 
judged good and bad in some uncharted arrange- 
ment. Through the wars and revolutions of the 


last fifty years philosophers could not ignore this — 


natural setting of decision and moral argument, 
and could not therefore ignore the emptiness of 
abstract formule as they are applied to the 
needs and feelings of particular men in particular 
situations. Any abstract statement of ends can 
be founded only on direct experience of serious 
situations, and of the decisions made within 
them, and it must always be tested again by this 
continuing experience. , 
Moore’s rounded and final statement of ends 
now looks like the old assumption that human 
nature is already fixed and made, and allows no 
suggestion that it is always being changed and 
even re-made, by action in society. The year 1903 
was before social anthropology, before the under- 
standing of Marx, before the study of changing 
forms of art as expressing changing human 
ideals, and, above all, before the full, frightening 
spectacle of human nature being purposefully 
changed by political action. The argument of 
French existentialism has been a shrill protest 
against any unpolitical morality, which supposes 
that the choice of ends can be made in advance 
of the necessities of decision in confused situa- 
tions, with politics only the means to a private 
life already chosen for us by some timeless 
intuition; it represents the political decisions 
made in favour of one kind of society rather 
than another as being themselves the recog- 
nition of ends. It is at once the greatness 
and the eccentricity of Principia Ethica that 
politics and history are scarcely mentioned in 
its pages: its greatness as a statement of an 
entirely liberal morality. For Liberalism is the 
doctrine that all political arrangements should 
be only the scaffolding to protect private life. 
This seems to me to be right, as do almost all 
the other “fundamental intuitions” of Principia 
Ethica. In Keynes’s words, “I see no reason to 
shift from them,” if one was ever deeply 
influenced by a first reading of this great book. 
But the relation between politics and morality 
cannot now be so simply stated, by a high, 
splendid omission. The problem for Socialists 
—or for those who think that Socialism must 
be this old Liberalism more historically con- 
ceived—is to re-state Moore’s intuitions: and 


not as intuitions 
STUART HAMPSHIRE 


Who on your breast milion ey head now, 
Jubilant to have won 
The heart beneath on fire for fen alone, 


At dawn will hear you, plagued by nightmare, 


Mumble and weep 
About some blue jewel you were sworn to keep. 


Wake, blink, laugh out in reassurance, 
Yet your tears will say: 
‘It was not mine to lose or give away. 


‘For love it shone—never for the madness 
fa strange bed— 
Light on my finger, fortune in my head.’ 


Roused by your naked grief and beauty, 
For lust he will burn: 
“Turn to me, sweetheart! Why do you not turn?’ 


ROBERT GRAVES 


Self-made Woman 


The Memoirs of Catherine the Great. Edited 
by DOMINIQUE MaroGer. Translated by 
- Moura Bupperc. Hamish Hamilton. 25s. 


“T could not bear inspiring anyone with pity.” 
That is Catherine’s last word, though she said 
it by the way in these unfinished memoirs, not 
in the epitaph she later drew- up for herself. It 
is the motto of a self-made woman who knew 
what she wanted, got it, and in spite of severe 
trials enjoyed it. Catherine is frank about this. 
When she came to Russia at 15 as the bride of 
the Grand-Duke Peter—the Empress Elizabeth’s 
nephew and inadequate heir—she formed part 
of. the strategic export trade in German prince- 
lings. At once she decided’ “(1) to please the 
Grand-Duke, (2) to please the Empress, (3) to 
please the nation”; and she “personally neg- 
lected nothing in my desire to achieve these 
things, from 1744 to 1761.” At the end of the 
seventeen years’ apprenticeship the Empress died; 
six months later Catherine overthrew her 
husband and very likely connived at his murder. 

She began symbolically by changing her 
Christian name; she embraced Orthodoxy; she 
attended to trifles, even to such trifles as the 
Russians’ notion that taking a bath on Lady Day 
was sacrilegious, for “there are many more 
minds susceptible to trifles than there are sen- 
sible people to despise them.” Meanwhile “ hope 
for the Crown, not of the celestial order but 
very much on earth, sustained my spirit and 
courage.” At last the professional ruler, self- 
trained, points out without too much vanity how 
well she got to know the ropes. 

So she did; and they were slippery ropes. She 
did not get on with her husband: he was, she 
says, childish and for many years impotent (with 
her if not with other women). She was bullied 
and spied upon by attendants who came and 
went at the Empress’s whim. She could get no 
news of her children except on the sly. She 
could not write letters without permission. So 
she learnt to pocket up letters slipped into her 
hand by a visiting Knight of Malta or else to 
send them through a faithful maid: 

During the day I carried the letter in my pocket. 
When I undressed I pushed it under my garter 
into my stocking and before getting into bed pulled 
it out and hid it in my sleeve; I dared not leave it 
in my pockets for fear of their being searched. The 
girl could only spéak freely to me “when I was on 
my commode. 

Much of this was the normal practice of a state 
where the heir to the throne. might, on the 
Empress’s death, have to get out of his rooms 


_by_a window. All the same Catherine was not 
quite so put upon as she makes out. 


She rings 
true when she says Peter bored her; but her 
harping on his folly sounds (as Dr. G. P. Gooch 
points out in his introduction) like a plea that 
she simply had to put him out of the way... If 
she was spied upon that was partly because she 
herself was mixed up in intrigues, first with 
Prussia and then with England. Her account of 


xe) © 
for all the Saplesenntaes 5 
whole to have enjoyed her dangers tra 
She had a right to be miserable, and she had 
right to be glad of her nickname Madame | 
Ressource. But at times none of this activit 
seems to matter—not even her enlightened read 
ing of the classics, Latin or French—except as , 
means of exercising the power of her mind ane 
will. The one moral she points is the survival oF 
the fittest. But then she was the fittest. e 

Hence the clear-headed egoist is no grea 
shakes as a chronicler or a writer of “ portraits. 
She has not Saint-Simon’s passionate interest 
other people for their own sake. Only Peter ant 
the Empress come alive, even then dubiously 
When she comes to her lovers she is frank 
so much about them as about her own feeling: 
She needed love and says simply that it woule 
have been inhuman to resist temptation. “— 
never believed myself to be very beautiful. 
had charm and that, I think, was my strength.” 
is all normal and accounted for. As for the Cour 
she gives us a good deal of the usual discomf 
and grotesquerie—the draughts, the tooth-p 
ings, the chaotic confinements—but they wer 
common form. There is something of the speci 
figally Russian eighteenth century in the house 
that fall down a few months after they have be 
run up, in the theatricals that go on for seve 
hours; but not much. Catherine gives no coheren: 
picture of Russian society or government 
indeed of anything except the progress of her ow 
manifest destiny. | 

Partly this is because she wrote her memoiry 
in bits, and the main fragment breaks off tw 
years before her accession. Here it is pieced 7 
with shorter documents of her later years, among 
them Orlov’s sinister notes foreshadowing Petes 
IIf’s death (“an unexpected colic”). This is no 
the first edition in this country: Herzen’s cam) 
out in 1859 and Katherine Anthony’s Americay 
translation (of fewer and sometimes differen) 
documents) in 1927. Mlle Maroger’s notes 
especially on the Seven Years’ War, can be 
bewildering; by a slip she makes it look ay 
though Russia and Prussia were allies when it 
fact they were enemies. The translation is read! 
able and good; but the transliteration of Russiaw 
names is sometimes erratic, and the prett: 
“thumbnail’s worth of soil” sounds (I canna 
get at the original) very like a prosaic pouce oF 
inch of ground. 


JouHN ROSSELLI 


Cybernetics 


Minds and Machines. By W. SLuck 


Penguin Books. 2s. 


The term cybernetics is best known as th) 
title of an arresting book written by Norber’ 
Wiener and published in 1949. By cybernetics 
Wiener had in mind the whole field of contro) 
and communication theory, whether in. the 
animal or the machine. Historically, the machine 
came first; the animal followed as a brillian’ 
afterthought. Cybernetics may indeed be viewer 
as the intellectual child of electronics—a branch) 
of technology which has produced not only the 
spectacular “giant brains” of the moderi/ 
mathematical laboratory but the whole range 0} 
automatic control procedures which some believ 
to threaten our civilisation with a new industri: 
revolution. Although cybernetics clearly had it 
origins in the physical sciences, it soon becam 
clear that certain of its principles might hav) 
important application to biology. It has lony 
been conventional to treat organisms—from som) 
points of view, at least—as_ self-regulating 
systems, and it is not altogether fanciful to sup 
pose that Nature, in designing them, has madi) 
some use of principles independently evolved by) 
Homo Faber. At all events, no harm is d 
by taking the analogy seriously, so long as i 
borne in mind that analogies are pe: 
perilous. 
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The impact of cybernetics on biology is usually 


held to date from 1943, when Rosenblueth, 
Wiener and Bigelow—doctor, mathematician and 
engineer respectively—published an important 
paper entitled “Behaviour, Purpose and Tele- 
ology.” Broadly, their thesis was that purposive 
behaviour in animals is explicable in mechanistic 
terms if—and only if—the machine we have in 
mind for our model is the self-regulating system 
(or servomechanism) of the communications 
engineer. Servomechanisms, they argued, un- 
deniably manifest purpose in the sense in which 
the term has traditionally been used in biology. 
For instance, just as an anti-aircraft gun, in aim- 
ing at a moving target, aims not at the present 
but at a calculated future position of the target, 
so the cat pursuing a mouse runs not towards its 
actual position but towards where it is likely to 
be a few seconds hence. In both cases, it is 
legitimate to hold that the behaviour is directed 
by future no less than by present considerations, 
i.e., that it shows “adaptive foresight.” If this 
analogy be granted, it is not too difficult to 
advance to the more radical position that the 
nervous mechanisms governing adaptive activity 
in the animal are open to description in terms 
of the known, man-made servomechanisms in- 
corporated in the anti-aircraft gun. At all events, 
scientists such as McCulloch, Ashby and Grey 
Walter were quick to pounce on this idea and 
the “ new look” in neurology was born. Although 
fashions pass, it appears likely that some part, 
at least, of their work will remain as a permanent 
contribution to neurology. 

It is plain that biologists have been attracted 
—and in some cases seduced—by the cybernetic 
Siren. It is the psychologist, however, who has 
responded most wholeheartedly to her austere 
charms. Always troubled by lurking doubts as 
to his scientific respectability, the psychologist 
‘sas seen in cybernetics prospects of intellectual 
abilitation beyond his wildest,dreams. What, 
after all, could be more thoroughly reputable 
than the thermionic valve amplifier? But there 
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is more to the story than this. As ex rly as 1943," 


Kenneth Craik, a young Cambridge psychologist 
who had nothing to fear from physics, was en- 
gaged in constructing a brilliant theory of the 
human operator as an element in control systems. 
It was clear to Craik, as to many- after him, that 
many aspects of human response, especially in 
skilled movement, are capable of description (and 
ultimately mathematical formulation) in the 
language of servomechanisms. Although Craik 
did not live long enough to see his idea through, 
the impulse which he imparted to psychology 
remains and has already given promise of 
important advance. 

Mr. Sluckin, who is an engineer turned 
psychologist, has written a clear, modest and 
pleasing account of the field of cybernetics, with 
special reference to its applications in psychology. 
He outlines the basic principles of communica- 
tion and control systems with great ease and 
assurance, though one must regret that his 
presentation is so compressed as to be difficult 
to follow and is most unfortunately marred by 
continual and annoying errors of detail. For 
instance, several of the diagrams purporting to 
illustrate computing and control systems are so 
over-simplified as to be virtually useless, if not 
misleading, to the uninformed reader. In one 
case, indeed, the present reviewer has been 
assured by an expert colleague that the circuit 
depicted could not possibly work in the manner 
described in the text. There are also historical 
slips: Babbage’s conception of a sequence- 
controlled digital computer was no mere 
“dream”; in fact, the machine was very nearly 
completed and bits of it may still be seen in the 
South Kensington Science Museum. 

The account given of the place of cybernetics 
in psychology (which occupies the bulk of the 
book) will arouse great interest even if it does 
not entirely succeed in conveying the freshness 
and promise of the new approach. That this is 
so is certainly not due to lack of knowledge; 
indeed, few could have succeeded better in 
packing so much technical information—much of 
it very recent—into so restricted a compass. 
Rather does it appear to derive from the author’s 
lack of experience in empirical research in the 
relevant biological disciplines. Thus the account 
given of the “scanning hypothesis” of visual 
perception is not only lacking in any real sense 
of physiological fact but fails entirely to- do 
justice to the many and serious objections dis- 
closed by recent electrophysiological studies. 
There is also a certain want of judgment in 
appraising the relative fruitfulness of the various 
lines of inquiry under review. Thus many 
will think that the treatment accorded to Ross 
Ashby and Grey Walter is too generous, whereas 
little or no reference is made to the ideas of 
several more plausible, if less spectacular, 
pioneers. Hick, for instance, has made a real 
attempt to apply information theory not to 
psychology in general but to the concrete results 
of experiment in a limited field of human per- 
formance. In the long run, one may surmise, 
cybernetics will stand or fall not as a philosophy 
of the organism but as a way of looking at par- 
ticular empirical issues. And it will be judged 
not by its doctrine but by its fruitfulness in pro- 
moting hard-headed, well-controlled experiment 
in the realm of mind. 

Mr. Sluckin deals sensibly and well with those 
semi-philosophical issues which have occasioned 
a good deal of disquiet among thinking people 
in recent years. Although the basic analogy 
which he has drawn between minds and 
machines is not altogether free from objection, 
the analogy itself is handled throughout with 
circumspection and restraint. In particular, it 
is good to see the reader referred not to the 
scientist but to the analytical philosopher for 
help in sorting out his metaphysical perplexities. 
As Mr. Sluckin rightly points out, it is quite 
foolish to assert that robots think, and equally 
foolish to assert that they do not. “Machines 
can and do think in some senses of the word, 
and cannot and do not think in other senses.” 
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psychologist that he regards the 

as at least as important as the former. 
‘. O. L. Zan 


Fair Youth or Dark Lady? 
The Mutual Flame. By G. WILSON KNIGHT.) 
Methuen. 18s. % 


One reason why there is even less good writing 
on Shakespeare’s sonnets than on his plays is 
that the uncertainties of fact are here peculiarly) 
frustrating. We don’t know within a decade 
when they were written, or to whom they are) 
addressed (speculation ranges from noblemen- 
patrons to boy actors), or in what general sense 
—courtly-conventional, autobiographical, quasi- 
dramatic, and so on—we are meant to take’ 
them. And there is the very great difficulty of 
their language which helps to account for the: 
muffled and incompetent tone of much work on 
the sonnets and for the safety-first policy) 
adopted by critics aware that they are studying: 
a great writer—if in doubt, overrate. ’ 

The language difficulties may be partly due to 
a deliberate guardedness over the homosexual 
theme; we cannot be sure that the attitude to 
these things in Shakespeare’s time was as liberal 
as some people assume and certainly in 1640 we 
find an editor anxious to tamper with genders. 
Mr. Wilson Knight himself connects these diffi- 
culties with the nature of the theme, but no 
primarily in terms of any narrow personalh 
embarrassment Shakespeare may have felt abou 
his love affair’s publicity. He believes that bs 
theme of the sonnets and of The Phenix and the’ 
Turtle is the theme of Shakespeare’s life work 
seen in extension through the plays and here 
epitomised, so we can unearth his thoughts or 
the central issues of life and death. An 
especially on love. : 

This doesn’t mean that the sonnets were 
written early (say by 1590, as Samuel Butler 
argued in the last century and Lord Alfr 
Douglas and Dr. Hotson in this) as a mterests) OF 


outlining of Shakespeare’s dramatic interests; 0: 

that they were written late and are to be reac 
as side-comments on the mature tragedies. Tt 
means that they are bound by the closest imagi- 
native ties to the main body of the plays and: 
that they provide us with a kind of summary of 
Shakespeare’s genius. 

Here I would like to make a distinction. As 
an account of Shakespeare this book must be put) 
alongside Mr. Wilson Knight’s earlier volumes 
of Shakespearian criticism. As a meditation or} 
the universal nature of genius it stems from his 
growing interest in Nietzsche and his attempts 
(for example in Christ and Nietzsche and hi 
studies of Pope and Byron) to find a pattern oi 
strength-with-grace, bisexual superman-integra-- 
tion and so forth, inside all great literature’ 
Regarding Shakespeare, it still needs to be sai 
that Mr. Wilson Knight’s work has no rival since’ 
Coleridge’s lectures in vitality of idea and in the’ 
power to influence the writing of lesser ne 
everywhere. The Mutual Flame is slighter 
some ways than its predecessors, particularly The, 
Wheel of Fire; the main points have already bee 
made and there are signs of hurry and of word-, 
play taking the place of thought: “The creative 
consciousness is bisexual; otherwise there coulc¢! 
be no creation.” Even so, we still find a subtle 
exposing of relationships, a holding and develop» 
ment of them through the book—Shakespeare’ 
horror of lust (this is the only adequate discus 
sion I have met with of the contrasts betweer 
the Fair Youth sonnets and the Dark Lad 
sonnets), his concern with betrayal, his associat 
ing of the rational with the cynical. Mos 
impressive is Mr. Wilson Knight’s account 0” 
the double action of time, laying waste and ye 
restoring, establishing the Shakespearian give 
and take with its sane and charitable touch. 

About Nietzsche and the rest I feel unea 
Some sort of final integration must be imagin 
simply because art is not chaotic. But you 

: ‘ Toh, 


f night ¢ emphasis on cites. Shelley and 
among the English Romantics; Keats and 
sworth suggest a different picture. More- 
t bisexuality, however we take the word, 
to have no necessary connection with the 
ower to present women convincingly. 
as normally sexed—over-sexed in fact—but I 
on’t know where in the world to find the equals 
Anna, Dolly and Kitty, inside one book. If 
us higher soul-self was bisexual we know nothing 
ab bout it apart from Anna Karenina, and I would 
ather see the novel discussed in other terms. 
JOHN JONES 


an yeas, of Lives 


cl Lifton Lodge. By Eruer, Lapy THomson. 
_ Hutchinson. 15s. 

Ine Man In His Time. By N. M. Boropin. 
_ Constable. 21s. ; 

Memories and Reflections. By J. H. Bapiry. 
— Allen & Unwin, 25s. 

First Interval. By DONALD WOLFIT. 

16s. 


Odhaims. 


gly diverse as life itself. An actor-manager, an 
Eincational pioneer, a Russian refugee, and the 
pense: daughter of a younger son. The first 


on |Our attention; yet hére, where it is the book not 
the life that matters, the dull have an equal chance 
with the adventurous. For sheer enjoyment, 
Lady Thomson’s evocation of a late Victorian 
ch tildhood takes, for me, pride of place. 

_ Lady Thomson was one of four children who 
lived at the top of a largish Regency house out- 
side York in the Eighties and Nineties.. Their 
mother had a strong distaste for children, their 
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_lection, gossip and family anecdote. 


A batch of autobiography almost as bewilder- _ 


hree might seem to have the predominant claim . 


Only one sixth Oba 


X country of pitiless hardships, disappoint- 


ile the social 

able. emel, eyteapected people 
Band went on in che house below, four 

glected children lived their starved lives out 
of sight and hearing upstairs, hideously dressed, 
nearly always cold, and nearly always hungry. 
Under the charge of a series of raw young gover- 
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nesses only slightly less fortunate than themselves. 


Poverty in the midst of plenty; but it is not Lady 
Thomson’s idea to play on our pity, and the 
shadow of the hardships the children suffered 
does not lie heavy on her book. After a slow start 
she makes a fascinating patchwork quilt out of 
her impressions of the period derived from recol- 
The family 
ramifications stretch wide, and grand relations are 
kinder than the parents. Perhaps the very starva- 
tion of the senses at Clifton Lodge sharpened and 
magnified the memories of a kinder world. Lady 
Thomson’s is an artless book, but it gives us 
fascinating glimpses of the splendours and 
miseries alike of upper-class life before the Break- 


Dr. Borodin in One Man in his Time com- 
presses the whole history of that break-up into 
one half life-time. His first recollections of his 
country are of the simple, comparatively primi- 
tive, traditional Cossack community into which 
he was born before 1914. War, revolution, famine, 
terror transformed it in ten years into an 
““advanced”” modern state, that is, into a vast 
bureaucracy so police- and spy-ridden that even- 
tually he took his chance to escape. The savagery 
of the Revolution and the horror of the famine 
made an education as tough as any that could be 
dreamt up, and the same kind of ingenuity and 
single-mindedness which he developed in child- 
hood to find enough food, he used in adolescence 
to get the education which was no less a necessity 
for this boy. The student period is an effer- 
vescence of revolutionary hope and economic im- 
provisation, the present a scramble for odd jobs 
and classes, the future, as it then seemed, bound- 
less and immense. After the obligatory military 
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Ce, Gosh work easy to come by. 

and, being z ble and industrious, Dr. Borodin soon 
began to mount the ladder. 
the climb, the more dangerous; in such a society 
safety lies i in anonymous mediocrity. Dr. Borodin 
fills out all too convincingly our picture of a police 
state, and this last part of his book makes dismal 
reading. His missions to America and England 
gathering information about penicillin were highly 
appreciated in Moscow, and that, in this world, 
was as good. as a death sentence. From London 
he resigned his citizenship. “This decision,” he 
writes, with the lack of rancour or partisanship 
which characterises his whole account, “was a 

~ move of instinctive self-preservation.” 

Memories and Reflections is by J. H. Badley, 
the founder of Bedales, and it will be of more 
particular interest to those associated with his 
life-work, It is written from the heights of age 
and achievement and to the outsider may seem a 
little tame. Mr. Badley’s rebellion (in contra- 
distinction to the current popular generalisations) 
was the product of a happy childhood; and indeed 
the desire to make school refiect something of the 
happiness and security of the best kind of family 
life is at the centre of his educational philosophy. 
The son of a doctor, he was himself educated at 
Rugby and Oxford and from there joined one of 
the pioneers of New Education, Reddie of 
Abbotsholme. Finding Reddie’s anti-feminism 
and authoritarianism unsympathetic he broke 
away to found his own school. The New School 
Movement was, as we look back on it, an evolu- 
tionary rather than a revolutionary movement; Mr. 
Badley’s contribution was the product of a sane 
and balanced personality who accepted much of 
the public school system, but wanted to infuse 
into it more sanity and more balance. It is part 
of its achievement that its main principles are now 
the accepted commonplaces of current practice. 
Mr. Badley surveys its history with a mellow 
calm, almost as if his ideas had never seemed, as 
once they must have done to the orthodox, in- 
sanely unbalanced. 
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The autobiographies of actors are all too pre- 
dictable. They will largely consist of the record of 
triumphant parts, each hung with its garlands of 
respectful. notices and enscrolled with the 
appreciation of understanding friends. Mr. 
Wolfit’s First Interval does not entirely avoid 
this pattern, especially in the latter half. But the 
first part is of considerable interest. He was tour- 
ing with a stock Shakespearean company before 
the wireless was universal, when every sizeable 
town boasted one theatre operating, and the large 
town had four or five. The Charles Doran com- 
pany, to which he was apprenticed in youth, would 
play in the fifth. From Charles Doran he gradu- 
ated to Fred Terry and then to Malcolm Keen. 
All this part is of great interest, for no one 1s more 
ready to appreciate the qualities of the old- 
fashioned actor-manager than Mr. Wollfit. 

RICHARD LISTER 


New Novels 


Last Innocence. By CELIA Bertin. Gollancz. 
12s. 6d. 

The Woman of Florence. By FLORA VOLPINI. 
Redman. 12s. 6d. 


Russian Roulette. By ANTHONY BLOOMFIELD. 
Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. 


Closely written (and closely printed; Mr. 
Gollancz must have the strongest eyesight, focus 
for age, of any publisher in London), Lost Inno- 
cence, which won the Prix Renaudot for 1953, 
demands to be closely read. The effort is worth 
making. This, though emphatically not a master- 
piece, is deeper far than the average novel. 

Mile Bertin’s chief characters are Mme Brigitte 
Touray and her daughter, Paule. Mme Touray, 
the widow of a distinguished modern poet, is 
a smart, darting, still sexy little blonde viper of 
fifty-odd. She lives quietly but comfortably in 
a villa on or just off the Riviera and has her mar- 
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_ tied children to stay. They are Marie-Anne, or 
Maia, married to Etienne, a research chemist and 


a bit of an intellectual snob, attracted by his late 
father-in-law’s fame; and Gilles, the dullish son, 
married to a nice insipid conventional person. 
Paule, the unmarried daughter, is tall and slouch- 
ing, yet “in spite of her loutish affections her long 
brown hair, and the heaviness of her jaw . . 

pretty.” She was moderately active in the Resist- 
ance. Now she lives in a cottage in the mountains, 
keeps bees (Ligurians, no doubt) that sting like 
mad, and descends to the coast to dine at home 
and, as we presently discover, to sleep with her 
lover, a White Russian litteratrice named Wanda. 

In the present, the crucial action consists of 
Etienne falling in love with Paule, and of Paule 
reciprocating; Mme Touray flirts momentarily 
with her son-in-law and makes some mischief; 
Maia takes an overdose of sleeping pills. It ends 
with Paule playing with the idea of suicide by 
drowning, then deciding to live as much for 
the sake of her own emancipation as for Etienne. 

In the past, the submerged part of the iceberg, 
there are several complications. Most notable is 
the situation between Mme Touray and her hus- 
band. The poet, middle aged, had a young mis- 
tress; his wife broke up the liaison, though not 
until it threatened to lead to an elopement. And 
not only did the poet die but his younger 
daughter, Fran¢oise, jumped out of a window. 
From such a summary a hideous impression of 
Mme- Touray emerges; yet she in fact displays 
some interesting inconsistencies. Her children 
make their own doom and she is portrayed not 
so much as a viper-queen as a little twisting 
blindworm of fate, which _is much more like 
reality. The writing is carefully detailed with 
good descriptions: the foetor of Antibes; the 
garlicky, wedding-cake cosiness of Nice; the blue- 
hot shimmer of the hills. Faults include not 
exactly prolixity but, rather, that over-stuffed 
quality, like a tightly filled pipe—this book doesn’t 
draw well; you have to pull at it—also a tendency 
to vulgar hysteria: it is rubbish to write about 
“malignant obscenity ” in the eyes of a rat. The 
father-poet is insufficiently felt. Significantly, 
the most striking single scene is the farewell be- 
tween Paule and Wanda. Mlle Bertin seems to 
have missed the meaning of the emotional 
ambivalence that flows backwards and forwards, 
like an alternating current, between Paule and her 
mother, though she makes it all plain enough to 
the reader. The translation reads as if it was 
painstaking but uninspired. 

The Woman of Florence, a best-seller in Italy, 
is Letizia, a middle-class juvenile delinquent, 
who, after becoming a small-part film-actress 
specialising in chambermaids, is kept by or lives 
with one man after another before, during and 
just after the war. The publishers in their blurb 
anticipate the suggestion that somebody has been 
trying to cash in on the success of Moravia’s 
La Romana; but Signora Volpini’s picaresque 
chronicle, told in the first person singular, has a 
naive artlessness that is curiously impressive. 
Letizia is a fairly commonplace little thing, but 
she is immensely articulate and in her earlier 
phase she behaves with that utterly regardless 
passion that so delighted Stendhal when he first 
encountered it in Italy. (Whatever, by the way, 
would Stendhal have made of D’Annunzio?) 
Later, she becomes increasingly depressed, less 
capable of love, driven by social compulsion, by 
habit rather than emotion. But she never quite 
degenerates into a total tart and she keeps her 
fire to the end. A similar chronicle of one of 
her English counterparts would be pretty dreary, 
no doubt, but Letizia can turn anything into 
drama: her slimming experiences—the Turkish 
Baths and the tortures of the waterless diet—are 
almost grand opera. 

Russian Roulette is a promising young man’s 
first novel which owes a good deal to Graham 
Greene. The scene is a northern seaside resort of 
unrelieved drabness. Mr. Bloomfield is a sedulous 
squalorologist; he notes the stain on the mackin- 
tosh, the lipstick on the draining board. Martin, 
a young clerk in the Corporation office, semi- 


murdering a tart with whom 
hour, Carr, a heavily doomed, beery, m 
journalist, who talks a bit like an early 
Huxley character, becomes fascinated by Marti 
and tries to live, vicariously, as it were, throug’ 
him. Some of the factual part is quite neatly 
handled with an oblique, throwaway touch. Sus- 
picion against Martin drops, but Carr’s cea 
grows and ends in a burst of violence. I was n 

entirely convinced; but Mr. Bloomfield, though 
rather clumsy with his words, impresses me as a 
writer of concentrated industry. B 
MavricE RICHARDSON’ — 


This. Scepter’d Isle, 
Manhandled 


Man and the Land. By L. DupLey Stamp, 
Collins. 25s. e 


Man now dominates the British scene and! 
there are few places from which, on a moderately 
clear day, it is impossible to see his obvious 
handiwork. The manner in which this has come. 
about is the theme of Man and the Land and it is” 
dealt with briskly and logically. Nine chapters 
survey history in so far as it has affected land use. 
Then there are chapters about the introduction 
of crop plants, farm animals, fruit trees, forest 
trees and pests. The last third of the book is: 
more political with chapters on the work of the: 
Forestry Commission, the National Trust, the> 
War Agricultural Executives and the various. 
planning commissions and surveying bodies. 

With so much material to cope with, Dr. Stamp 
cannot go into great detail. But he finds space 
in the chapters on plants and animals to discuss” 
their origins, or supposed origins, and their merits 
or nuisance value in different parts of the country. 
These chapters are full of pleasing snippets of 
information, e.g., that the red hair of the 
Tamworth pig may have come from an Indian 
pig imported in 1880 and that the Pilgrim Fathers 
may have reimported into U.S.A. the turkey for 
their first Thanksgiving dinner. 

The main object of such a study of history is 
that it may help us to avoid the traditional 
mistakes when planning the future. Dr. Stamp’s— 
comments on aesthetics are wise. He points out: 
that there is so little “‘matural’’ scenery in 
Britain now, that it is too late to argue against 
certain innovations merely on the grounds that 
they are new. We have shown ourselves able’ 
not only to get used to, but to like, almost anything. 
Thus many praise Hindhead Common, which to: 
Cobbett- was “the most villainous God ever 
made,” and people delight in the older, but arti- 
ficial, clumps of beeches on chalk hilltops while 
deploring Forestry Commission plantations. There 
are, however, more solid grounds for questioning» 
the wisdom of having a plantation all of one 
species, or of giving it straight boundaries and) 
fire-breaks. 

In this crowded island the problem is to use 
our land to best advantage. We need roads, 
towns, divisions between fields, and, possibly, 
military airfields and training areas. But we could | 
try to keep towns off good farmland, and to save’ 
space we could make flat-dwelling more attrac- : 
tive. We could restrict hedges along roads and 
between fields so that they no longer consume 
half a million acres. If military operations could 
be diverted to bracken-infested land it would not’ 
only be an economy but would probably also 
eradicate the bracken. Oddly enough there is 
little about bracken in this book, and the recent 
increase in ‘its area is not mentioned. 

Britain has not been self-sufficient in food since 
1800 and even before that, in each phase of an 
expanding population, only just enough land was, 
cultivated with only just enough skill to produce 
the necessary: food. A community seems always 
to be facing the same difficulty. People plan a 
solution to the problem of the day, but during the 
time it takes to execute the plan the proble 

wy 


| 


n e 8) rch thai ° on. 
g is the time taken to cle 


-and other research hazards out of the 
that research may burgeon. Dr. Stamp 
not put it so crudely but he is aware of the 
lem, and points out that we now grow only 
ur food and that self-sufficiency can only be 
ined by optimal use of our land and some 
tion in the food of our people. Each needs 
arch. It may be that we need not be self- 
cient. But we could be; and if we were, we 
ould have an independent foreign policy. 
a N. W. Pirie 
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Shorter Reviews 


\ King’ s Heritage. The Memoirs of King 
Peter of Yugoslavia. Cassel/. 25s. 


Ki ng Peter’s book has the peculiar charm of nullity 
hich is the prerogative of royal memioirs. The 
monarch exercises his royal graciousness upon the 
eading public: chats of palace domesticity, hints 
tate secrets, lets fall an indiscretion or two, sighs 


I 


:” people, and makes his imposing farewell. We 
have nothing but gratitude for his condescension. 


onvey that endearing humanity, which, as we know, 
i sonarchs reveal to all whom they encounter. It 
indeed, difficult to discern that the communica- 
ms royalty has been pleased to make have any 
intrinsic value. We have here simple tales of. the 


It; a curiously incomplete version of the difficult 
of exile, with the expected defence of Mihailo- 
h and politely turned accusations of British bad 
ith; and a fully documented justification of the 
ng’s own denunciation of his government’s agree- 
ent with Tito. We are also reminded how Churchill 
is sure that the form of Yugoslav government was 
‘no. consequence to the British people. But we 
we nothing that tells us anything fresh, whether 
out public events or private personalities. 

The one thing that might recommend this book 
ose sated by royal revelations is its demon- 
tion of the crumbling of monarchy. ‘The realities 
power go first; there is then a convulsive effort 
retain the panoply and potentialities; last of all, 

en the material playthings (going lavish journeys, 
ing planes, driving tanks) disappear. Individual 
personality there never was. The reader is left feeling 
hat royalty in Europe has become rather like Peter’s 
srandmother, who “was much Joved, but once, to- 
yards the end of a long visit . . . I remember my 
ather shaking his head reflectively and murmuring 

est assez’.” 
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Down in the Drink. By RALPH BARKER. 
_ & Windus. 12s. 6d. 
The members of the Goldfish Club, founded in 
942 for all airmen since Icarus who fell into the sea 
and were rescued, numbered nearly 10,000 by the end 
the war. In this book Flight-Lieutenant Barker 
recounted the adventures that earned a few of 
their membership. The first story, that of the 
crew who spent ten days in a rubber dinghy, 
i them without water, reads like a prose Ancient 


Chatto 


e “dri » All eight stories tell of courage and 
irance, but not all of horror and suffering. There 
contrast, the sublimely hilarious adventure of 
ian rescue plane seized by its British 


+ to escape destruction by Spitfires. 

potentially fine personal narratives have been 
- the literary inadequacy of their writers; 
eutenant Barker (about whom the publishers 
oe us something) writes with clarity, 
skill, and the indefinable quality 


obtrude Bpo. personal prejudices, and 


his tragic fate, breathes inspiring words about, 
domestic felicity and the future greatness of — 


print, -unfortunately, does not immediately. 


ice’s upbringing; a confused account of the 1941 - 


_tion and constantly contradict each other. 


and underlines the cruel irony of the phrase . 


_ in mid-flight and diverted to Malta, ° 


z | simply as good taste: he over-states — 


exhilaration 
stylistic tricks. If his 
do just occasionally cock 2 in with a will after 


ar beil 5 locked in a grim struggle for existence, he com- 
» directors of laboratories, official pensates by making the technical side of flying com- 


-prehensible and fascinating. A thoroughly satisfying 


present for boys of all ages. 


United in Crime. 
Heinemann. 15s. 


The best excuse for “yet another book of crimi- 
nals” is that it be readable, and once again the 
prolific Mr. Hyde passes the test. In describing him 
as a “noted criminologist” the publishers probably 
mean something distinct from the unnoted crimino- 
logists still working towards recognition in the 
universities; but whatever they mean, Mr. Hyde 
knows the formula for books of unflagging interest 
about people who make and break the law. In this 
book he groups his crooks, where possible, around the 
men who prosecuted, defended, or tried them; and 
where not possible, under headings like “‘ The Enigma 
of the Multiple Murderer,” where their oft-told tales 
seem for the moment to acquire a new homogeneity. 

His sketches of men like Sir Patrick Hastings, Lord 
Simon, Serjeant Sullivan and others keep to the con- 
ventional pattern of obituary praise. Not everyone 


By H. MontTGomery Hype. 


who saw Simon’s court work will agree, for example, | 


that he had “none of the pomposity which people 


sometimes expect from legal pundits,” and still less | 


that he was “straightforward and direct of speech.” 


And if Mr. Hyde has any readers who wince at | 


clichés, they will be put off by phrases like “a ripple 
of laughter ran round the Court at this judicial sally” 
and “in common parlance he had ‘got away with 
it. be 
essays wherein the author declares his reasoned oppo- 
sition to the death penalty, to the state of the law 
about sex aberration, to flogging, and to the clumsier 
surviving aspects of punishment generally. 


The Third Reich: Studies by twenty-seven 
leading historians of the Origin and Policies 
of National Socialism. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 
50s. 

It is sad that this Unesco project has so 
little to be said for it. Enormously long and very 
expensive, it consists of a jumble of essays by a 
hotchpotch of authorities. Apparently three rappor- 
teurs were charged with the responsibility of organis- 
ing the study (i) of the philosophic origins of Fascism 


and Nazism, (ii) of the circumstances which made 
possible the transformation of an ideology into a 


political programme, and (iii) of the techniques and 
methods of Fascism and Nazism. Unfortunately the 
actual essays scarcely fit into this tripartite classifica- 
There 
are, for instance, a number of extremely useful 
studies of those dim but fascinating figures, the philo- 


‘sophical forerunners of Nazism, including Houston 


Stewart Chamberlain, Moeller van den. Bruck, 
Stefan George and Paul de Lagarde. Yet a little 
later on we find an author indignantly denying that 
Nazism had any forerunners! 

In his Introduction M. Rueff alludes to “the col- 
lective nature of the work.” Actually it has no 
collective nature, as M. Reuff almost admits when he 
adds, ““The Committee preferred a certain amount 
of overlapping to an over-strict regimentation which 
would have interfered with the creative freedom of 
the authors.’ What the Committee has actually 
permitted is a classic example of academic anarchy. 
“We await the verdict of enlightened opinion on 
the result of our work and the place the Council 
should reserve for research in its work in the future,” 
concludes M. Rueff. It is to be feared that the ver- 
dict will be that a collective study requires a collective 
purpose, which this collection of authors never came 


within a mile of achieving. 


Poems of the Hundred Names. By H. H. Harr. 

’ Oxford: Stanford University Press. 20s. 

If poetry resides in words and nowhere else, in 
diction, then the only effective translator of poetry 
will be himself a gifted poet. But if, as most people 
like to believe at least part of the time, there is also a 
wordless poetry that is to be found in conception 
and poetic structure, then the poetry can come through 


But this book has a special value in the short | 
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“Of course, soldiers have always « 


thought. To survive they have had 
_to. But their thoughts are not often 


found in books about war, which are 
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generals, 
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even an unpocetical translation. It sometimes seems : W e ek- en d C ompe ti tion 


in 
as 


if Chinese poetry is peculiarly translatable; at any 


rate one seems to find the poetic quality coming 


through uninspired translations more often in versions. 
from the Chinese than from any other language.’ 


Mr. Hart’s translations, more than two hundred of 
them, do not encourage this view. Only one of them is 
memorable, and that for the wrong reasons: 


It 


What fun it is 

On a summer or an autumn day, 
When all the rains have fled away, 
To go boating on the lake. 

From my calabash jug 

I drink good old wine 

Until I am jolly drunk. 


is hard to believe that Po T’Ing in the fourteenth 


century experienced the sentiments represented for 
the modern Englishman by “ What fun it is” or 
“jolly drunk.” And in any case if he did have these 
feelings and couldn’t define them any more closely 
than this, then he should have been left to slumber 


in the original. 


This is a peculiarly bad example, 


and Mr. Hart’s slackness more often takes the form 
of faded poeticisms—‘‘ verdant moss,” “ yon silver 


moon, 
night,” 
poetry from his pages. 


2)? 2? «6 a7 6¢ 


vanished quite, myriad woes, yester- 
But these are enough to banish all trace of 
No, plainly, if we expect a 


lot from translation out of Chinese, that is because 
we have got used to translators who begin where Mr. 
Hart leaves off. 
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Set by Hilbrian 


Competitors are invited to compose a rhymed 


curse on a breaker of the new Highway Code 


(motorist, cyclist or pedestrian). 


Limit 12 lines. 


Entries by April 12. 


Result of No. 1,307 


Set by C. Dunlop 


Laura Riding and Robert Graves once sug- 
gested that many an anthology favourite would 
be improved by being turned into the form of the 
Japanese hokku, a short poem of only 17 syllables 
in three lines of five, seven and five syllables apiece. 
Thus T. E. Brown’s My Garden was hokku’d 
into: 

* There is no God.” “Fool! 
He walks my lovesome garden 
In the evening cool.” 


Competitors are invited to try their hand at 
hokkuing any one of the following old friends: 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard; If; Vitai Lam- 
pada; Invictus; La Belle Dame Sans Merci; Sea- 
Fever; Loveliest of trees, the cherry now; The fourney 
of the Magi. 
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Lhude sing hokku! 1 has 
an outstanding success, and it is now possib 
envisage the whole of the Oxford Book of Englis! 
Verse hokkwd by our competitors into a con 
venient fifty pages. As many realised, the rhyme 
in the example given was fortuitous: the hokku 
does not call for one. But most entries did in fact 
use rhyme with, I think, excellent results. (Shall 
we call this Statesman form a Stokku?) - Edward 
Blishen used it to such effect that he scoops a 

First prize of two guineas for his multiple entry 
(most competitors tried at least three); half a 

guinea each to those starred below. Also deserving 
of a mention: James Morgan, Barbara Rapaport, 

Gerald Abrahams (‘a refugee from Assiac’), 

IF 

If you don’t incline 

To hysterical excess 

You are masculine. 


Rep: ay re : ; 
is competition ha 


VITAI LAMPADA 
Sport? That’s the ticket. 
Life, sir, at its bloodiest, 
Boils down to cricket. 


INVICTUS 
Life is a dead loss 
That can scathe but not scare me, 
For I’m my own boss, 


La BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 
For what do you search, 
Pale and lone?—I seek her who 
Left me in the lurch. 


SEA FEVER 
Because of e.g. 
The wind, sea-gulls and yarns, I 
Must go back to sea. 
EpwarbD BLISHEN 


ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 
*The ploughman’s earthy plod 
Leads but to the distant grave 


_Beneath the elm-bound sod (R. B. Browning) 


They sleep neath the yew, 
To fame unknown. Sigh for them, 
Later, for me too. (Mrs. E. Negus) 


’Tis dusk. I wonder, : 
Does genius unfulfilled 
This earth lie under? 
These has beens might not ’ : 
Have been unknown if they had 
Not lived in this spot (Harry Broadbent) . 
‘Night and Death! God knows 

What these sleeping might have been! 
Anon the cock crows 


(Barbara Smoker) 


(Kim) 


IF 
*Tf, if, young stripling, 
Yours are manly virtues plus, 
You'll be — a Kipling! 
Th’eternal schoolboy 
Does not seek for pelf or fame, 
He just plays the game 


(Little Billee) 


(Betty Askwith) 


Vital LAMPADA 
*Hushed the School Close is, 
For in cricket life attains 
Apotheosis 


‘ 


(Malcolm Young) : 


INVICTUS 
*Thanks, gods, I feel great, 
Bloody good. Hit me harder, 
I can take it, fate. 


*T’ve had a packet? 
My unconquerable soul 


(Robert Murray) 


(P. M.) 


Can stand the racket 
La BELLE DAME SANs MERCI 4 
*I kissed her in her grot, oy 
Dreamt horrid dreams beside her. a 
Cold, I haunt the spot (Pat Sloan) 


“Who there, distrait, lurks?” ; 
*“One more whom that femme fatale 
Hath given the works.” 


cys Easter dress: - 
fifty more visits 
ible: go: see 
cherries now hang 
With bloom. I grow no younger; 
So must look longer 


“See the cherry’s snow! 


oe L1esS 


Soon, too, I must go 


ES 7 OF TREES, THE CHERRY NOW 


(Guy Kendall) < 


(John Levitt) - 


*Twill not grace the woodlands long. 
(Richard Pomfret) 


Yet here we still are 


. Along camel-ride 


For a Birth. Or was it Death? 
¢ (John Wardroper) 


T have partly died’ 


The Chess Board 


No. 287. It Takes Two eee 


The proverbial assumption that it takes two to 
ake a quarrel may well be based on an all too charit- 
le assessment of querulous mankind. But we can’t 
wrong when adapting the old cliché to our very 
ends. At the chessboard it does take two to make 
iancy, and more often than not we depend on the 
opponent’s gratuitous assist- 
ance to bring about that {3} § 
glorious coup we had in mind. ~ ‘ 
Here is the sad case of an ~ 
opponent who failed to oblige. 
The position was obtained by | 
Major E. H. Flear, who was 
keeping his fingers crossed for 
Black to play the plausible 
R-K5, but alas, he preferred 
i Bend the finish (to quote the Major) “ was 
tose instead of poetry.” He was, of course, itching to. 
ter R-K5 by R x Kt, thereby leaving his Q, both 
‘and the B en prise and yet reaping glorious 
tiumph. He has my deepest sympathy and a chessbook 
oken to console him. Another to E. W. 


(1) P-K4 P-K4 
2) Kt-KB3 Kt-QB3 
EC 3 B-B4 B- 
4) P-QKt4 Bx KtP 
5) P-QB3 B-R4 
9} Okt OO2 
8) PxP txP 
(9) Ktx Kt PxkKt 
10) Bx Pch xB 
(11) Q-Kt5 ch P-B3 
12) QxB -B3 
: 0-O t-K2 
(14) Q-B7 0-O 
(15) B-R3 R-K1 


en Kt-K5 ch Kx Ke 

(24) QxP ch Kx Kt 

Matt R-KI ch K-B4 
26) Q-R7 ch K-Kt4 


(27) P-R4 mat> 


would have been. 

(25) R-Bl ch K-Kt5 
(26) R-B4 ch K-R4 
(7) R-R4 mate 


Carmichael 


_ ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
2 WANTED 


PYORSET, Chambers, 52/53 Leinster Sa., 
7 W.2. *Phone BAY. 1665. Beaut, serv. 
s; bed breafst. dinner opt. Moderate. 


OARDING Accommodation with social 
amenities for ladies and gentlemen under 
from 47s. 6d, to 85s., partial board. 
ic. forms and information: Belsize Resi- 
tial Clubs, 13 Belsize Ave., N.W.3. 


ONDON. Professional people secking a 
really well-furnished service room with 
ast and dinner, close to West End, are 
ed to call at Park Spt 143 Holland 


Ave., W.11, PARK 6280 


ZENWYN Private Etotel, 29 West ‘Cromwell 
Rd., S. RO. All cons. 
a 6d. 715s. 6d. B. re B., pe terms arrg. 


ONDON. York House Private Hotel, 27 
| Philbeach Gardens, Earls Court, S.W.S5. 
el. Fro. 7579. B. & B. from 15s. daily. 


FIGHGATE, close Tube. Luxury divan 
#room. £3. MOU. 9610. 


ED and Breakfast in modern flat in Baker 
¥ St. Every conven. £3 10s. Box 5632. 


' eos se rm. to let. Quiet house. 
light & h.w. £2 10s. p.w. 18 
« Viling W.2. AMB. 1410. 


WLY furnished bed-sitting rooms with 
, & c., gas rings & fires. Comfortable 
and television room: With breakfast, 
5 4gns., double from 6gns. Apply 
rsett Terrace, Bayswater, W.2. Nr. Pad- 
Station. CUN. 9298. 
IMF. sgle. bed-sitting rm. 
onstant hot water. CUN. 
ORATED furnished flatlet, one 


ge room, own kitchen oe : Fully 
Bromley. RAV. 0533 a8 
Y dec. very conven. room, c.h., 
.5 tel., linen, serv., bkfast., off a 
prof. or bus. person. PAD. 7562. 
ROOM. £1 per week in exchange for 
-in ironing. SPE. 
Belsize Pk. Shae itt 
B/S rm. Bath, bkfst., ckg. facs. 
aft. aes weekends aft. 11 a.m. 


¥ wv oo ees room, bus./ prof. 
young 


sitting 
PAR. 5982. 
_ Highgate to 
man Breakfast & evening meals, 
ome, terms reasonable. Box 5538. 
Rt si room (part/ 
it. Ckg. et, 
0407. 


; 1/2 girls share ge. fur. 
3499, 


Use bath. 
4043. 


Ex. 318. 


| 
| 


We fared far, to find 
A babe whose birth brought death to 
- Our old peace of mind 


Yes, we had travelled far 
For a Birth, or was it Death? 


for this enterprising rebuttal of an Evans Gambit. 


(K. W. G.) 


(Apple Tree) 


(Leslie Johnson) 


token. 


B: T. K. Wigan 1955 


(16) P-B4 PxP 
HH RxP -K3 
£19) Keo2 oon 
t- = 
(20) Q-Kt3 P-Kt3 
(21) QR-KBI B-R3 
(22) P-B4 P-B4 
(23) B-Kt2 KR-KB1 
(24) Q-QB3 RxR 
(25) RxR R-KBL 
(26) Kt-B3 Kt-B5 
(27) R-Q2 Q-Kts 
(28) K-R} Kt-K3 
(29) Q-K5 BxP 
(30) R-Q7 RxkKe 


(31) resigns 


Here, finally, is a King-hunt achieved avian by 
C. W. David (Watford Club). 


Had Black played (24)... 
K-B4, the sequel, of course, 


if (a). 


C: (1) P- 
K-Q2, (4) P- 


ACCOMMODATION—continued 


BusY couple offer furn, West End bed- 
J» sitter, independence, to someone willing 
keep 3rd-fl. flat clean & fetch 3-yr.-old from 
nursery, occas. sitting- in. « WEL. 4513 4513. 


B ARGE, sunny, quiet, t, sgle.-divan -divan ‘foom 
4 (W.5 area). Use of modern K. 

Linen, china, cutlery, “phone, etc. CHLW. 
Convenient buses and Tube, PERivale 9381. 


RADUATE hsehold. 2 B/s. rooms, 50s. 8 & 
45s. 6d. Ckg. facs. HAMpstead 8109. 


IGHGATE Woods. Lge. attrct. l-room 

flatlets, clean, well-run house, operrsee 
equip. & furn. C.h.w., use frig. 47s. 6d. 
45s. wkly MOU, 5196 after 6. 


RIGHT divan sit.-rm. E. hag oes. 
facs., baths. 35s. pw. TUD. 


{AIDA Vale/St. John’s Wood. Sao 
furnished room, suitable for 2 business 
people, with use of kitchen, meaicoant and 
large garden. £3 3s. p.w. Apply May & 
Co., 6 Fernhead Road, W.9. LAD. 1151, /3. 


ARGE newly-furn. bed-sitting room to let. 
Ring Stamford Hill 5085. 


Ab the year round “Country Life” 4- 
berth caravan to let for May, June or 
Sept. (July, August fully booked). On pri- 
vate estate. Hants-Sussex border. Secluded 
but not lonely. Set amidst beautiful Sussex 
pines on sandy soil with lovely views across 
valley to South Downs. Charmingly fur- 
nished, linen and silver provided. Elsan 
toilet. Calor gas cooker and lighting, main 
water supplied. Wonderful walking or 
motoring country. Absolute peace. 15 /mins. 
in bus or car to market town. 40 mins. to 
coast. 6gns. weekly. Sorry, no i aid Garage 
available by arrangement. Box 5 


BETWEEN Looe & Polperro (4 mins. séa): 
Furnished Bungalow, all amenities, mains. 
Particulars and photo: Box 4686. 


N: r DEVON coast: 
for short, holidays, by beach. Box 5416. 


rent-free 


SR URN riverside. cottage offd, . 

Apr.-July. Simple life,, lovely surround- 
ings. Suit married couple/2 friends. Vulliamy, 

Downham Reach Cottage, Nacton, Ipswich. 


HOvUse to let, May to Séptember inclusive. 
Modern conveniences. _West Coast, Ire- 
land, overlooking Clew Bay. Mrs. O'Toole, 
Glebe House, Louisburgh, Co, Mayo, 


AVAILABLE to. holiday-makers, April to 
September, cowetted loft on hillside 
farm, Antrim Coast Road. Furnished for two 
persons, equipped» oil-cooker, lamps. Ten 
minutes sea and bus. £2. weekly without 
board, S.a.e. for particulars: Collins, Casrive- 
Danrpia Ch Glenariffe, Cow Antrim, = - 


furnished cottage to let 


| 


ACCOMMODATION—continued 


Te Let from April 23 to July 23 and after 
September 10, large Studio in annexe 
aa? Dorset Farmhouse, 5 miles sea, (2 camp 

eds, elec. cooker, W.C., baths available). 
as p.w. incl. Box 5418. 


LAMoRNA Cove, 2 caravans only, on 
beautiful secluded sites. Fully equipped. 
2-berth till May 28, 4-berth till June 4, both 
aft. Sept. 10. Gibbs, Lamorna, Penzance, 


S?: DAVID’S, Pembrokeshire. Willerby 4- 

berth caravan, farm site, seashore, avail- 
able up to May 21, June 25-July 23 & after 
Aug. 27. Box 5473. 


AUSTRALIAN lady music student reqs. 
furn. accom. London area, with or wit 

out board. Use of piano appreciated. Mod. 
rent, Tel, 9-5, TEM. 6600 or write Box 5900, 


RIGHT attic-minded non-suburban s/c. 
couple sk. like accom. Tube. Box 5766. 


ROF. couple seek furn. or part- -furn. 
accom. Own kit. & 1 large rm. or 2 small. 
Must be clean & cheerful, Box 5770. 


ARGE unfurn. room with kitchen, central 
or northern, required by University lec- 
turer. 12 Gordon Ave., S.W.14 


bya girl reqs. room with good cook- 
facilities. Personal independence 
re Box 5741. 


BY: couple req. unf. accom. in/near Lon- 
don. Max. rent £3. Box 5746. 


1/2 rms., ckg. facs., rqd. by Brit. mother & 
daughter. Consider baby-sitting, tel. duties 
retn, reduced rent. Exc. refs. Hendon/ Milt 
Hill/N.W. London. Box 5748. 


AMPSTEAD area. Designer (m), 26, 
wants board and accommodation with 
easy-going young family. Box 5793, 


AUSTRALIAN visitors require furnished 
accommodation all districts. Own kit- 
chenettes essential, will share bathrooms. No 
agents’ letting fees. FRE, 9748. 


ANTED. Woking-Chertsey district, fur- 
nished house, sleep six, approx. mid- 
uly to: October 7. Whittington, Albany, 
iccadilly, London. 
ANY80DY willing vn! his flat with Indian 
barrister? Box 5817 


PROPERTIES TO LET AND WANTED 


CHELSEA. To det furnished. Delightful 
House with gardén, Day and Night Nur- 
ayaa 2 Bathrooms, 2 Reception Rooms, 2 

Bedrooms. 17gns. ‘per. wk. for 14 months. 
Whelen, 138a g’s Rd., Chelsea. KNI. 4451. 


KENSINGTON. Top. 3-roomed fist, electric 
light, use garden, £2- 15s. Vac. Apr. 14. 
State profession: Baby* welcome. Box 5765. 


A: S. Lipschiitz 
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eginners is one of those might- 
nd to rouse Major Flear’s sym- 
pathy. Fancy missing a 
chance of routing the World 
Champion! For Lipschiitz 
was facing none other than 
the great Emanuel Lasker 
when he tamely played R-Kt4. 
How, instead, could he have 
forced the champion’s im- 
Mediate resignation? B— 
a win for White and C— 
a@ sui-mate in 5—are as 


home-made as they should be in a Readers’ Own 
week, They should be worth 6 and 7 points respec- 
tively, and their authors fully deserve my chessbook 
Usual prizes. Entries by April 12. 


C: J. Ernest 1955 


REPORT ON COMPETITION 


No. 284. Set March 12 


ee area ek ep lipase ahs a et eee a ee ee A Be a 


, 


. Px P, (2) P-Kt6?, P-Q7! (3) K-K2, Kt-B7! (4) Kx P, 


B: “ay ‘Kt-n3, dees (2) Kt(3)-K4 ch, K-R4, (3) Kt- 

R-K2 ch, (4) K-B 
R- KR3, (7) Kt-B6 ch, ding (8) Kt- K6 ch, K- -B4, (9) Kt-Kt7 ch, 
K-Kt4, (10) Kt-K4 m: 
. . R-B4, (2) Ki3)- K4 ch, K-R4, (3) Kt-B6 ch, K-Kt4, 
(4). Kt- K6 mate. 
Kt8=B ch, K-Kt3, (2) B-R7 ch, KxKt, (3) Q-R6 ch, 
8=B ch, K-K1, (5) Q- Kt5 ch, K- B2,(6)P-K8=B ch, 
K-B3, (7). K-R8,, P-Kt5, (8) Q-Kt2 ch, Re Kt, (9) P-Kt8= =B; 
K-R3, (10) Q-B6 ch, B x Q mate. 


Quite a few competitors stumped by C. Prizes 
shared by: E. A. Barclay-Smith, W. H. L. Brooking, 
R. C. Chaturvedi, J. R. Harman, C. Sandberg. 


8, R-K3, (5) K-B7, R-KKt3, (6) KEES 


ASSIAC 
PROPERTIES TO LET AND WANTED— 
continued 
ELF-contained furnished 4-room flat. 


Own toilet. Share bathroom. Essex, 14 
hrs. West End. £3 3s. per week. Box 5541, 


COMPLETELY equipped flat for 2 or 3 
people in lovely West Devon manor (in- 
land). Close to village and bus routes. Rent 
Sgns. per week, which includes rates, lighting, 
central heating, fuel for fire and constant hot 
water. Lock-up garage available. Box 5477. 


ROF. woman reqs. unfurn. flat Cent, 
Lond. F, & F. bought. Dets. Box 5142. 


UNFURNISHED | flatlet, London, in good 
condition, required by cultured couple, 
Premium offered. Box 5492. ; 


WANTED, unfurnished flat within casy 
reach Lon. F. & F. to £100. Box 5578. 


EALTH Clinic. Several psycho- therap- 
ists and healers (co-operating in unique 
system of combined healing), seek free or 
nominally rented house or ground & Ist fir. 
premises West or Cen. London from inter- 
ested & generous owners; gd. refs. Box 5583. 


PRO: couple expecting baby req. furn./ 
unfurn, flat or house in June nr. bus/_ 
train route to Leatherhead. Box 5534. 


HANES. Sx., Dorset, wanted cottage, lodge, 
forge or similar. £250 approx. Johnson, 
Heathside, Shalford, Surrey. 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


IMBLEDON. Superb wooded freehold 
building site. Box 5465. 
ID-Sussex. Freehold cottage & 14 acres. 


5 mins. village & bus, 3 miles main line 
station. Lge. sitting, 3 small bedrms., kit., 
Ige. attic. Bath, sep. W.C. Loggia. Sleeping 
balcony. Aga ckr., cent, htg., elec. light & 
power throughout. Greenhouses, orchard. 
Attractive garden. £5,000. Box 5568. 


FOR weekends or residence, converted 80ft. 
Thames barge on bank above Reading. 
River frontage for bathing, sailing. Five cabins, 
mains electricity, H. & C., bath. Nearest £750, 
mortgage available. Box 5468, 


W EBKEND Cottage for sale; £300 or 
offer. Beautiful unspoiled moorland 
country. Manchester & Sheffield 30 miles, 
Stoke-on-Trent 20. Box 4581. 


OUSEBOAT, 32ft., coal fire, bath., Caior 
gas, complete furn. flatlet on peaceful 
river Wey. Inexpensive living. £325. View at 
Stonebridge Wharf, Shalford,- Guildford. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
3s. 6d. per line (average 6 words). Box No. 
ls. extra. Prepayment essential. Press Tues, 
State latest date acceptable. Great Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1. Hol. 8471. 
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Pah Aas 
a ale Mie 
mm wie 4 


a: eee 


= y r a ee, sk ee a 
/ - “( No. A. yar: ee : : _ ACROSS 4 
Week-end Crossword 1146 Ba bane ete 
. Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for ‘ke first correct 4. For this poet there is a mar- , 
solutions opened. Entries to Crossword No. 145, N.S.@N., : 


Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first fost on Apr. d2. 0. Prize for. cricket “on: the 


hearth? (5). 


one needs 


WHERE TO STAY AND RESTAURANTS 


ORNWALL, South. Housel Bay Hotel, 

The Lizard. Most Southerly Hotel in 
Great Britain. Magnificent coastal scenery. 
Good food and comfort a speciality. Licensed. 
Brochure on application. 


DEVON. Seaside/country holiday  over- 
looking sandy bay. Local produce & 
poultry. HH. “8. C. Sprung mattresses. 
Roberts, Higher Peaks, Westward Ho. 


ENDINE Sands. Homely comfortable ac- 

commodation, beautiful country and 
coastal scenery, safe bathing. Good table, 
home produce. 6gns., special terms for family 
party. Tel. Pendine 226, Llethr, Pendine, 
Garmarthenshire. 


; (CARDIGAN Bay. Sea & mountains; vege- 


tarians welcome. Sgns. wkly. (full 
August). Also furn. rooms, own kit. Jepson, 
Brackenhurst, Fairbourne, Merioneth. 


ORLOCK. Halsecombe House, betw. Ex- 
moor & sea; friendly guest-hse. Ample 
well-ckd. country fare. Garage. Stabling. 
Pers. attention. Mr. & Mrs. W. J. Holmes. 


i ESWICK. Highfield Vegetarian Guest 
House. Excellent centre for exploring the 
beauties of Lake District. Ist-class food, 


friendly atmos. Anne Horner. Tel. 508. 


DEVON. Country house, ideal relaxation, 
walks, touring. Liberal table. Own 
produce. Personal supervision. Indoor /out- 
door recreational facils. From 44gns. Hay- 
man ‘ Bossell,’’ Buckfastleigh ’Phone 3294. 


NEW Guest House opening at Easter in 
Kent’s lovely Westgate Bay. 4 min. sea, 
beautiful sands. Close to tennis, dancing and 
other amenities. Vacs. all weeks except July 
23-Aug. 6. June 5}-6gns., July 6gns., Aug. 
Jens. Children 4 rate. . Helen Rainsford, 
* Kia-Ora,’’ 35 Westgate Bay Avenue, West- 
gate-on-Sea. Thanet 31423. 


XFORD, Croft House, Burcot, Oxon., 
offers you warmth & comfort in sheltered 
sunny aspect. Thames-side gardens; hard 
tennis crt., billiards. -Club Lic, A.A., R.A.C 


HELL lovers offer hospitality in converted 
farmhouse, beautifully and remotely 
situated in heart of Welsh Mountains near 
Llyn Geirionydd. Modern comforts, very 
good food and fires. Friendly and informal. 
54-64ens. George and Elaine Bonner, Pen- 
rallt, Trefriw. Telephone Llanrwst 166. 


ETTWS-Y-COED district. Picturesque 

house beautifully situated above the 
colourful mountain Valley of the Lledr. 
Modern comfort, Continental cooking. 7}gns. 
Bwich Bach Guest House, Pont-y-Pant, Dol- 
wyddelan, Caerns Dolwyddelan 220 


PORTHLEVEN, S. Cornwall. Tye Rock 
Hotel. Noted for comfort and good food 
Facing sea. A.A. recommended. 


ECUPERATION at Higham House in 
-“ 20 beautiful acres. Comfort, rest, exer- 
cise. Entirely vegetarian. Farm eggs and 
milk. Treatment if desired. Health lectures. 
Write for terms and brochure, Higham House, 
Salehurst, Robertsbridge, Sussex. Tel. 
Robertsbridge 126. 


COTSWOLDs. Cottage Guest House; ex- 
cellent centre; good food; 16s. daily, 
£4 17s. 6d. weekly. Brochure: Tansley, The 
Yew Trees, Cockleford, Cowley, Cheltenham. 


MOuntalIn Guest House, families wel- 

come. Walking, climbing. Good food. 
Hot water. Paul and Beryl Work, Sygun 
Fawr, Beddgelert, North Wales. 


RYE. Simon the Pieman Tearooms receive a 
few guests. Rye 2207. 


20. See 6 (4). 


bat first (8). 


_ket in verse (9). 


10. This provides an excuse 
for kissing but for a start 3. You may have seen’ my 

bad visibility 
to permit love (9). 

11. This entertainer finally dis- 
covers employment (8). 5. State service (4). 

led the 6. 20 said a poor one was 

“‘the most irrelevant thing 


12. ‘“‘ Hesperus that 
host” (Milton) (6). 
14, Frolic started by a god (4). 
15, Offices filled by politicians 7. Cover up in winter weather 
who are hot stuff? (10). (5). 
19. One composer is another in 8. One foot is normally attached 


the second half (10). to the middle of this piece of 


26. The heroine caught a lion 
but was finally torn apart (9). 17. Not the weapons fora boxer 
27. Characteristic of the Irish, (9). 
but not of the English (5). 18. The cynic makes people 
Ey 28. Defences needed to make up turn up to eat with the 


for the said lapse (9). 


be si * a ‘ 
> 29, Entertaine 
5). ii tok 
“>” DOR 


tory is tricky (5, 4). 


2. Long Rhine metamorphorsis 
of a Wagnerian character (9). 


supporters (6). 
4. For lights 


in nature ’’ (8). 


verse (5). 


22. The boot the family tied on 13. Parnell held them to control 

the back of the vehicle? (6). 
24. Night watchman put in to 16. Man may have nurtured 
them, but there is calumny 


in their heart (9). 


good (8). 


1. Such an overwhelming vic- 


over a dark 
place covers are needed (10). 


licensed premises (10). 


a bye(5). 2) oe 
23.° Light boat class (5). 
25. It has mounts for half 
learners (4). | - 
SET-SQUARE — 


J 
a 


Solution to No. 144 - 


. PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 144 
Dr. Helen Wilkes (Famaica), Mrs 
Naylor (Horncastle), Lady Mary 
Campbell (Great Bedwyn). ‘ 


WHERE TO STAY, etc.—continued 


WHERE TO STAY, etc.—continued 


WHERE TO STAY, etc.—continued 


MOUNTAIN farm, Snowdonia. Beautiful 
view, rooms and food. Hot baths, log 
fires. 7gns. inclusive. Box 3819. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. 
Cliff. Tel. 1944. 33 rms. 200 yds. sea 
front. Gdns., Putting Green, Garages, Super- 
lative food. 7gns. Summer 74-9gns. 


GUESTS welcomed in country cottage on 
W. Cornish coast. 5}gns. Nora Frame, 
Mariners Cottage, Botallack, St. Just. 


SPRINGTIME in unspoilt rural Essex (27 

miles London). Chantry Mead, Hatfield 
Heath, Nr. Bishop’s Stortford (Hatfield Heath 
263), offers ideal accom. for country-lovers, 
Good food, comfort, delightful surroundings. 


EAUTIFUL Sussex. Relax in peaceful 

countryside, within reach of Eastbourne. 

Good food; comfy beds; spacious grounds. Te 
Whare Hotel, Horam (Horam Rd. 32). 


APRIL & May Holidays at Winter terms at 

* Normanhurst. Rec. by rdrs. The small 
friendly hotel for warmth and comfort in 
“* Britain’s Best Climate.” 44/7gns. (inexpen- 
sive twin-bedded rooms), fully inclusive. Cen. 
htg.. everywhere. Slumberlands. Illus, bro- 
chures. Facing Sth., opp. covrd. prom.; Nr. 
Sun-Lounge orchestra. -Normanhurst Private 
Hotel, Sea-front, St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. 
’Phone Hastings 4784. Also bking. for Sum- 
mer, 54/8gns. Book early. . 


SOUTH Devon. Glen Cottage Period Guest 
House, Street, nr. Dartmouth. Overlook- 
ing sea. . Under new ownership. Excellent 
cuisine. Ideal touring centre. Vacancies 
throughout the year. Brochure. 


‘WANAGE. Vegetarian Guest House over- 
Ikg. sea. Continental. ckg. Children welc. 
Broch.: ‘“* Waveney,” Park Rd. Tel. 2804. 


ORNWALL, Port Isaac 286 Carn Haven 
Guest House, facing sea. H.& c. Slum- 
berlands. Pre-war catering. 54/7gns. 


CORNWALL. Cliffside, Port Isaac 285. 
Homely Guesthouse facing sea; farm pro- 
duce, ev. comf. Excellent catering. 4}-64gns. 


T. IVES, Cornwall. Accom. in artists’ 
house. Redgrave, 1 Island Rd. ‘ 


FOR enjoyable days and comfortable nights: 
stay at Ty Llwyd Guest House, Pont-y- 
Pant, Dolwyddelan, N. Wales. Good walking, 
moioring, fishing. D., B. & B., 53gns. 
SIMELE country Guest House, Cotswold 

valley. Own- produce. 5}-7gns. . Easter 
weekend 18s.-21ls. daily. Steanbridge, Nr. 
Stroud, Glos. Tel. Painswick 2312. 


ROTTINGDEAN, Brighton. Sea, cliffs, 
downs. Old Norton House. Sm, luxury 
hotel, on famous old Green. Rooms. of distinc- 
tion; cent. htg.; excep. food; friendly. atmos. 
8gns. Full for Easter. Telephone 3120. 
Brochure. Prop. D. Chapman, M.P. 


W EST Bay, Dorset. 2 double rooms, every 
convenience. one min. sea. Dinner, bed 
& bkfast. 6gns. Bridport 311911. Box 5515. 


FASTER at The Hallams, nr. Guildford, 
Surrey. Lovely setting, beautiful rambling 
country—excellent food, log fires, friendly 
atmosphere. Tel. Bramley 306811. 


MOxXtLEY House, Holmbury-St.-Mary, 
Surrey (Abinger 2177), booking now for 
Easter, £8 Thurs. Din.-Tues. Bkfst. (min.), 
Tennis, Putting, Games Room, T.V. 


LM ILE England Beyond Wales. Comfort- 
able accommodation in Country House on 
bus routes Pendine, Tenby. Fine coastal 
scenery. Home produce. Billiards, Tennis. 
Terms £6 6s. Broadway. Mansion, Laugh- 
arne, Carms. Telephone: Laugharne 25. 


‘TREHARROCK Manor, Cornwall—Conti- 
nental Holiday now ’midst loveliest 
beaches on Cornish Riviera. Remarkably 
sheltered. Vacancies April. Glorious surf- 
bathing, Polzeath. Sunshine. Safe golden 
sands. Fishing, boating, sailing, in Italian- 
like villages. Salmon, Trout. T.Y. lounge. 


Billiards.. Table tennis. Children’s room. 
Golf (Rock). Open all year. Select. Re- 
equipped. S hrs. London. llgns. except 
July-Sept. Superb cooking. Miss Wain- 


wright, Port Isaac 234. 


OL Plaw Hatch, Sharpthorne, Nr. East 
Grinstead. Kathleen Batten’s - unique 
hotel where you find lovely food, every com- 
fort and informal atmosphere. Sharpthorne 17. 


HE new 1955-56 edition of “* The Good 

Food Guide”’ is now ready. Contains 
nearly 800 places throughout Britain which 
serve a good meal at a reasonable price. Nearly 
a third of the entries are new. The standard 
goes higher every year. 5s. from all book- 
sellers. Published by Cassell. 


JUSTINS, Bodiam, Sussex. Unique Country 
House with every comfort, set in lovelv 
countryside overlooking moated castle. Club 
licence. ‘A.A. listed. Write for illustrated 
brochure. Tel. Staplecross 228. 
EVON. “‘Fontenaye’”’ Gst. Hse., Combe 
Martin. Min. sea. Ex. walk/touring cen. 
URGH Castle. Country House, large gar- 
den, near Broads, Roman ruins, yacht 
station. 3 miles sandy beach. Gorleston 
(beach hut). Ideal family holidays. 4 miles 
Yarmouth. Stephens,’ Old Rectory. 


LITHe Guide to Britain’s recommended 
Village Inns, Hotels, Farms, Guesthouses. 
The Bide-a-While Book, 3s 6d., postage 3d. 
Victor Hilton (NS), Harbourside, Torquay. 


YE, The Hope Anchor, R.A.C:, A.A. ap-, 
proved. Licensed. Superb position in a 
lovely centre for Spring holidays. Rye 2216. 


MULtIon, South Cornwall, Mount’s Bay 
Hotel, offers every comfort. Friendly, 
informal. Club licence. H. & c. all rooms. 
Brochure with pleasure. Proprietors Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Poynter. 


[SLE of Wight Guest House, own beach, 
safe sea bathing, 23 acres (5 reserved for 
nudism). H. & c., electric light, indoor sani- 
tation, fresh-water pool. Reduced terms 
children. Brochure (stamp) from N. 
Critchard, Woodside, Wootton, Ryde, I.W. 


CARINTHIA. Fam. Hotel nr. Lake Faak, 
Full bd. fr. 8s. 9d. dly. inc. Box .5850. 


ENIoY a holiday in a most delightful resort 
on the Costa Brava. Reasonable terms: 
Write Pension Casablanca, San Feliu de 
Guixols, Costa Brava, Spain. - 


SWITZERLAND; Lake Geneva. Pension 
Mesangere, Chardonne s/Vevey. I. Jallard. 


CArPRL—An Italian family in the mountain 
village of Anacapri provide the best local 
wine, best local food anda very inexpensive 
pension in an inn with magnificent views of 
the island, only 10 mins. by bus down to the 
Piazza of Capri. spon. those’ who recom- 
mend the inn are Mr. Peter Glenville, Mr. 
Graham Greene, and Mr. Cavalcanti. Ad- 
dress: Aniello Mariniello, Osteria-~-Locanda 
Aniello, Anacapri, Capri. 


COTE Azur. Typical Provengal hotel, 
beautiful, quiet situation above sandy 
beach. Modern comforts, Ist-class cuisine, 
Casino, dancing. Reduced rates to July 15. 
Illus. brochure: Ermitage, Bandol (Var). 


UAN-les-Pins, Hotel Printania for good 
cooking, comf.; mod. prices, Eng. spoken. 


FRENCH Riviera: Sévigné Hotel, Roque: 
brune, Cap Martin. 1 mile Monte Carlo. 
Flowered terrace o/looking sea. Unique site’ 
Excellent food. Mod. terms. Marcel Radenne’ 


PAIN, Costa Brava. Small mod. Pensior’ 
facing sea. H. & c., good ckg. (Ne 
Aug. vacs.) Bella Costa, Llafranch, Gerona 
REEK Rest. White Tower, 1 Percy St. 
W.1. MUS. 2187. Open till 10 p.m. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


*‘ QE comprendre, c’est la paix.”? The Lin 

guitts Club, London’s Internationa 
Centre, 20 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, anc 
now also at Niddry Lodge, Campden Hil 
Road, W.8, for conversation and tuition ii 
foreign languages. Continental- Snack Bar 
’Phone SLO. 9595. 


d Kees Continental Club for conversation anc 
tuition in foreign languages every Tues 
day evening from 8 p.m. 15 Baker St., W.1 
Enquiries, ring Secretary, MEA. 3012. 


ONWAY Hall. Available for Meetings 
Concerts, Priv. Theatricals; capacity 50 
Dances 250. Excellent acoustics for recording) 
Small Hall & Committee Rooms also avail 
able. Apply Sec., Conway Hall, Red - Lior 
Sqr WC. 
AVAGE and charming Batik prints iy 
earthcolours for interior decoration anc | 
spring dresses, 6s. 6d.—8s. 6d. yd. Persona: 
shoppers only. Primavera, 149 Sloane St. 
London, S.W.1. F 


UAKERISM. _ Information ‘respecting th» 
faith and Practice of the Religiou 
Society of Friends free on application to th» 
Friends Home Service Committee, Friend 
House, Euston Rd., N.W.1 ; 


"TECHNICAL Research Service. Scientific 
Literary Consultants. Specialists re 
search recondite subjects. Dutton’s Sec 
Service, 92 Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. Tel 
MUS. 7379. ji 


FREE Meals from monotony by_ servin, 
A them up with some of that tasty Rayner’ 
Indian Mango Chutney. 


EANER Pricters, Ltd., for printing of Re 
ports, Pamphlets, Leaflets and all Com 
mercial Stationery, etc. 49 Hackney Rd., Lon 
don, E.2. ’Phones. SHOreditch 3889/6046. 


CAMERAS bought! Top prices for Leicas) 
Rolleis, etc. Part-exchange terms. ts 


185 Station Road, Edgware, Middx. 
5211. Open Saturdays. 


£5 Week Sickness / Accident Insurance. Pre 


£6. Broker, 130 Balfour Road, Lford.. 


PRINTED notepaper 8X5, 100 8s, 250 14s 
T.Press, 123 Kentish Town Rd., N.W.1 


DUREX gloves and all rubber  surgica 
appliances sent under plain cover, Writ: 
or call for our*free price list now. Fiertag. 
Dept. NN, 34 Wardour St., London, W.1 


BUSINESS Offers pleasant prospects whe 
you’re going. home to a-~meal wit 
Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney. 


PRINTING with Personality. Booklets, 
ports, appeals. The Priory Press, Mal 
vern, Worcs. Est. 1898. sos 


STORIES wanted by the Agency Dept. 
C20 of British Institute of Fiction Writ 
ing Science, Ltd., Regent House, Regent St. 
W.1. We negotiate suitable work on a 15% | 
of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable wor 
returned with reasons for rejection. We off 
also an interesting booklet giving detail 
fees of our Courses and Criticism 
cess letters from students. eat 
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